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fj) Radio Frequency 
Receivers 


Embodying a Marvelous 
New, Non-Oscillating Principle— 





Receiver 
and Loud 
Speaker in 
Combina- 
tion Cabinet 
of Solid 


mahogany 





Sold Direct to You 


on FREE TRIAL 
and Easy Monthly Payments 


RITE TODAY for full particulars of this most exceptional offer. Marshall Sets embody the very latest improvements 

W known to radio. The wonderful new principle involved is proving the sensation of the 1924-25 radio season. Zero 
Coupling—the problem which radio engineers have been working on for years—has at last been solved. Asaresult, the 
Marshall has no need for neutralizing condensers or other make-shift methods of avoiding internal oscillations which invariably 
reduce efficiency. The Marshall Tuned Radio Frequency Receiver brings to radio a new degree of musical quality, Its 
selectivity will delight the experienced radio operator. Yet it is so easy to tune that the novice will handle it like an expert. 


The Most Remarkable Offer Ever Made on Radio 


This is the remarkable offer we are prepared to make you! Two weeks to prove that the outfit » « select is everything we have said for it. If it 
doesn’t make good our claims, back it comes, and your deposit will be cheerfully refunded. But if it fulfills all your expectations, you may pay for 
it in easy monthly installments. You don’t risk a cent when ordering from us. You must be satisfied, or we don’t do business. Is it any A that 
radio buyers the country over are rushing totake advantage of such an offer? If YOU are interested, figure on getting your order in early, while 
prompt shipment can be made. Everyone predicts a serious shortage of radio supplies this season. Send for full particulars today. 


Beautiful Solid Mahogany Cabinets Send Coupon for Special Offer! 





Compare the beastifel Combination 2 Cabtect, pictured above, wat the fb ~ radio bes If you have any idea of buying a radio set this year, don’t let this 
cabinet. Or, if you prefer, we aso have the Receiver in a separate cabinet of the chance slip by... Our terms and liberal guarentees have set a new 
same design. These cabinets are the work of a master designer — fashioned of solid pace in the radio business. ‘The low prices we will make you on 
mahogany. They will harmonize with the furnishings of the finest homes. In spite a 3,4, or 5 tube Marshall set will surprise you. A letter, postcard, 
of the extra value, these Marshall sets are surprisingly low in price. Com {em or just coupon will do. But send it today. 

two weeks’ free trial end pay tor te oo very caay Corus. i rina — We also have a most favorable offer for radio dealers. Write. 








Complete Outfits If Desired Marshall Radio Products, Inc. 


In buying from Marshall, you_have the choice of a set complete with all Marshall Bivd. and 19th St.. Dept. 40-51 Chicago 

accessories, or the set alone. You have choice of dry cell or storage battery Please send me your special offer price, terms an@ fui: Jescription of Marshall Redio 
outfits. Unless you already own the accessories, you can buy them from us Outfits. Though I may change my mioJd on receiving your proposition, my prefer- 
at less-than-market prices, with your set, on easy terms. Your outfit will ence now is for a: 


come all ready to set up and operate within a few minutes,—saving time 





troublemand saving money, too, 2 i i (estststs—‘“‘<‘<‘<‘<‘<i<i<i<i<i<zaua a‘ ten STube ...... Ue cone & Tube (Please check) 
MARSHALL RADIO PRODUCTS, INC. ENE Ah, REI ES ES 
Marshall Blvd. and 19th Street, Dept. 40-51 Chicago Onan 
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meaning takes on fresh significance 
in view of the Legion’s $5,000,000 
Endowment Fund campaign. You 
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don’t agree with him that’s your 
business. But what Mr. Palmer be- 
lieves and says is his business. 


not hopeful—they are plumb cer- 
tain. They know the Endowment 
is going over big. 
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Ed quoted in part the symposium of “inasmuch as ye have done it unto interested in the editorial “With- = 
x answers to the question “What did the least of these,” and another has out Which Nothing” in this issue. ss 
rt the world gain by the World War?” some such phrase as “suffer little What your home town thinks of ie 
5) which the Weekly published in the children” in it. your post is a darned sight more Xe 
Fy issue of August 1, 1924. The * * * important than what the nation 05 
5 Bremen paper gives in full the re- YEAR ago—in the issue of thinks of the whole Legion organ- Ne 
5 ply made to the symposium by the January 25, 1924—Frederick ization. By the way, don’t confuse ie 
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what it means to us, and that likes in the way he likes. If you uncertainty. These young men are 
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When Aviation Was the Sport 
of Lunatics 


The Columbuses of the Air 
W ent at a Big Idea Clum- 
sily, but Their Death- 
Flights from Cliffs and 
Towers Heralded the 
Coming of the Dirigible 
and the Airplane 


By HOWARD 
MINGOS 


N 1783 word came to the French 

court that two brothers named 

Montgolfier had built a big bal- 

loon and craved the royal indul- 
gence in assigning two persons to at- 
tempt the first aerial flight ever made 
by human beings. 

“Very well,” said young King Louis 
XVI, “but whom shall I send to break 
their necks in such a foolhardy ven- 
ture?” 

“Send up your two worst criminals, 
Your Majesty,” suggested an elegant 
courtier. 

“An excellent idea,” the king agreed. 
Then, pointing to him who had spoken 
and another standing nearby, he said: 

“You shall go. And you also.” 

It was a fine example of royal 
humor—the sort of comedy which 
helped to send the king and his court 
to the guillotine ten years later. Like 
most: of the people of his time, Louis 
believed that human flight was impos- 
sible. Nearly every town in Europe 
had been the scene of attempts to nav- 
igate the air. Hundreds of queer ma- 
chines had been built, but no one of 
them had ever succeeded in flying. 
Wise men termed the inventors imbe- 
ciles, while the people at large re- 
garded them as sorcerers and allies 
of the devil. 

When it was known that the king 
was planning to use the Montgolfier 
contraption as a means of ridding him- 
self of a couple of pests, a majority 
of folks agreed that it was a most 
novel method of execution. But there 
were two young men who took a dif- 
ferent view of the matter. Pilatre de 
Rozier and the Marquis d’Alandres 
sought an audience with the king and 
argued that two persons who had been 
designated as felons should not have 
the honor of making the first aerial 
flight because it might possibly suc- 
ceed. No, they had the courage to do 
it themselves, for the glory of France. 
Finally the king acquiesced. 

The day was set. The balloon rested 
on a hollow platform in the garden of 
La Muette Palace, where a fire slow- 


ly inflated the bag until it towered 
above the throng eighty-five feet. All 
the foreign ambassadors were out to 
see the show except the American, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who was forced to 
remain at home to nurse his rheuma- 
tism. 

When the bag was filled the two 
amateurs stepped bravely forth and 
took their places in the narrow gallery 
which rimmed the bottom of the bal- 
loon. Across this bottom was a sort 
of grate on which straw had been 
placed for new fire when the original 
supply of air had cooled. At a signal 
the ropes which held the craft in leash 
were cast off and the bag shot up to a 
height of three hundred feet. Then, 


while the occupants stoked the fire and 
constantly battled to keep the sparks 
from burning the balloon to pieces, 
they drifted across Paris, traveling 
some five miles in twenty minutes and 
alighting in an open field, where they 
stepped out unharmed. 

Man had flown. The scorn in which 
the pioneers had been held prior to 
the Montgolfier feat is reflected in the 
scant records of the machines which 
failed. The majority of early efforts 
remain shrouded in the mists of an- 
tiquity. Those who tried to fly were 
either killed outright in the attempt or 
ridiculed to death. Fearing that they 
might be accused of magic, many en- 
thusiasts built their craft secretly and 
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The author and illustrator of the “Scribleriad,” a poem published at London in 

1751, must have enjoyed a remarkable peep into the future. This picture is en- 

titled “A Fight Between English and German Airmen.” Presumably the indi- 

vidual whose umbrellas have collapsed was the Baron Richthofen of his day, 

while the party with the flying bookcases and the look uf vindictive triumph is 
doubtless the contemporary British ace 
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A fantastic forerunner of the ZR-3—a French contraption of colonial 

times designed to cross the ocean and carry the war to the Indians. 

There was ample room (on paper) to accommodate a regiment of 
infantry on the platform around the middle of the bag 


in out-of-the-way places. For many 
of these their first public appearance 
was also their last. 

There was a general belief, among 
the inventors at least, that men had 
once known how to fly. Musty volumes 
and manuscripts in European monas- 
teries contained many accounts of such 
feats. One document told of Kai 
Kaoos, a king of Persia in the tenth 
century, who looked about him one 
day and said to his astrologers that 
while he was lord of all creation, still 
he had never been in the air; that if 
they cared anything about preserving 
their worthless lives, they would pro- 
ceed at once to build him a chariot 
that would fly. 

A chariot was built of aloes wood, 
according to the story. In front of it 
javelins were fixed, and to the javelin 
points were tied chunks of goat meat. 
Then captive eagles were harnessed 
to the chariot almost but not quite 
within reaching distance of the food. 
The re got in and the outfit was re- 
leased, bearing him high and wide— 
so high and so wide, in fact, that he 
was never seen again. There is no 
question but what the astrologers con- 
trived somehow to dispose of a ruler 
who might otherwise at any moment 
have disposed of them. This account 
inspired future generations to attempt 
flights behind ares birds, but the 
thing was physically impossible, of 
course. 

In 1178, according to the eye-witness 
accounts of two historians, when the 





Sultan of Turkey paid a visit to the 
Emperor at Constantinople a Saracen 
appeared with a pair of rigid wings 
which he said would carry him aloft 
like the birds. They gave him a 
chance to do his stuff. Clad all in 
white, the man climbed to the highest 
tower in the city and assembled his 
great wings, which were made of the 
sume cloth as his robes. Facing the 
wind, he leaped off into space amidst 
the cries of the multitude. 

It seemed for a moment as if he 
were actually soaring aloft. But no— 
a gust of wind caught him broadside; 
he swayed and tumbled like a falling 
leaf, and an instant later his lifeless 
body lay stretched 
on the pavement. 
At that, this is the 
first seemingly au- 
thentic account of 
an actual attempt 
to fly. 

While Christo- 
pher Columbus was 
trying to enlist sup- 
port for that other 
foolish venture 
which gained him 
fame as the first 
American immi- 
grant, an_ Italian 
professor, Danti by 
name, probably ac- 
complished more 
flying than all the 
others before 
the Montgolfiers, 


achieved construction, to say nothing of flight. 
doesn’t take a violent stretch of the imagination to de- 
tect in it a resemblance to our own Shenandoah 
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though his feat consisted rather in 
gliding than in flying. 

Danti built a set of wings with 
which he jumped off a cliff above Lake 
Trasimene, lying flat on the wings and 
steering by the simple means of wrig- 
gling his body. People say he was 
carried for hundreds of feet over the 
waters and then borne back again to 
shore. A gereral invited Danti to re- 
peat the performance as a_ sideshow 
for his daughter’s wedding in the near- 
by city of Perugia. Danti did his best, 
but he glided into a church and broke 
his legs, thus ending his flying career. 

In 1742 the Marquis de Bacqueville, 
who had long been missed in his ac- 
customed haunts, sent messengers 
abroad through Paris announcing that 
en a certain day he would fly from his 
home on the Seine straight across the 
river to the Garden of the Tuileries. 
People came out by the thousands. The 
marquis appeared on his garden wall 
posing gracefully in what appeared to 
be four angel’s wings strapped about 
his arms and legs. Such was the con- 
suming self-confidence of the man that 
he actually jumped off, making for 
the opposite bank and flapping his 
wings so violently that they did pro- 
long his glide until he made a graceful 
dive into the river at a point about 
a hundred feet from where he had 
started. 

A year before the American Revo- 
lution the Abbé Desforges locked him- 
self in his laboratory and worked day 
and night while his fellow monks 
tapped their foreheads significantly 
whenever his name was mentioned. 
One day he reappeared, dragging be- 
hind him a machine unlike anything 
seen before or since. It was a chair 
set into a wooden frame which held all 
sorts of gears and cogwheels. On the 
platform above were two huge brass 
globes which the priest explained 
would serve to generate sufficient elec- 
tricity to bear him aloft when he 
turned a crank. He got in the craft 
while six others held it out over the 
wall of the monastery. Cranking 
away for dear life, he gave the signal 
to let go. There was a_ resounding 
crash in the courtyard as the abbé and 
his brain-child struck the stones to- 
gether. Fortunately the fall was not 
great enough to do the abbé permanent 
harm, but his apparatus was hardly 
worth salvaging. 

A few years earlier, in 1751, an un- 
known British poet had a remarkable 
prophetic vision in describing at length 
a fight in the skies between an English 





This device, the brain-child of a French inventor, never 
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flier and “a German of distinguished 
fame.” It happened many times over 
the Western Front rather more than 
a hundred and fifty years later. A 
contemporary artist pictured the event, 
and his conception accompanies the 
present article. 

Meanwhile there were few towns 
which did not have their flying luna- 
tics. In Nurem- 


must pay a fine of five hundred florins 
if they were caught building or flying 
the devilish things, elsewhere the 
science spread. AeronautsS went up in 
England and in Germany, very often 
being used as targets by sportsmen 
who had never heard of aeronautics. 
On descending into isolated parts of 
the country the pilots were often re- 
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fused shelter and on occasion were at- 
tacked by the people as monsters. 
Fourteen months after the first real 
flight, Blanchard, who had once tried 
to build airplanes but who had gone 
back to balloons, made a bag in which 
he and Dr. Jeffries, an American liv- 
ing in London, set out to cross the 
Channel. They rigged their car as a 
lifeboat, storing 
it with food, 





berg, Germany, 
an unidentified 
inventor created 
anautomatic 
dove which flew 
out of the city 
and escorted the 
Emperor to his 
palace. This is 
believed to have 
been nothing 
more than a kite 
cleverly manipu- 
lated. But there 
was no account- 
ing for the gen- 
ius which led a 
Frenchman to 
build himself a 
wooden horse 
with wings. He 
assembled the 
creature on the 
roof of his 
house, mounted 
it and told the 
servants to push 
him off into the 





clothing and 
books and instru- 
ments to while 
away the hours 
if they should be 
cast away at sea. 
But they carried 
only thirty 
pounds of bal- 
last. 

The balloon 
was inflated on 
Shakespeare Cliff 
at Dover and 
when all was 
ready their anx- 
ious assistants 
pushed it off into 
space, leaving it 
floating free. The 
craft drifted out 
into the middle 
of the Channel, 
where the breeze 
fell. The occu- 
pants threw ov- 
erboard every- 
thing they car- 








azure blue, which 
they did with 
alacrity. His 
funeral followed 
a day or two 
later. 

The Montgol- 
fiers belonged to 
a family long 
noted for its paper mills and many 
inventions contributed to French 
industries. The brothers conceived 
the idea of a balloon while sitting be- 
fore a fireplace discussing possible 
means of capturing the impregnable 
fortress of Gibraltar, which could not 
be taken by land or by sea. One of 
them, noting the manner in which hot 
air was drawn up the chimney, ex- 
claimed that it would take up a paner 
bag if it were properly inflated. They 
built their first balloons with paper 
and tested them secretly. 

Hydrogen was used as a substitute 
for hot air immediately after the first 
experiments. When the first unoccu- 
pied balloon was sent up out of Paris, 
it landed fifteen miles away. Peasants 
who saw it coming could not believe 
their eyes. They watched it strike the 
ground and roll over and over, twitch- 
ing like a monster tired out with long 
travel. The yokels rushed to attack 
it with flails and pitchforks, but as 
soon as they had punctured its hide 
the stench of the hydrogen drove them 
away. After it had subsided they re- 
turned and tied the balloon to a horse’s 
tail, and it was dragged about until 
it was in tatters. A proclamation was 
thereupon issued warning the people of 
France that balloons were harmless 
and under royal protection. 

It was a few months later that De 
Rozier and kis noble friend made the 
first real flight already referred to. 
Thereafter there was no holding back 
the inventors. While the people in the 
Netherlands were warned that they 


Channel in 1785. 
by heaving everything loose overboard they were able to get into the air again, 


An Englishman and an American were the crew of this sensible-looking balloon. 
And it worked, for in it its navigators made the first air passage of the English sails. As they 


ried — clothing, 
books, oars and 


They almost dropped into the water half way across, but were about to 


and landed safely in a field beyond Calais 





The Italian dreamer who conceived this 
eighteenth-century apparatus certain- 
ly had imagination, but his artist went 
him one better. Note the air-sick party 
clinging to the mainmast. Needless to 
say, this ingenious invention, which was 
designed in 1768, never got beyond the 
blue-print stage 


touch the water 
another gust 
caught them and 
they were liter- 
ally picked up and hurled in a wide, 
graceful are over Calais and into the 
friendly country beyond. Few people 
know that the English Channel was 
crossed by air as early as 1785. 

Hundreds of noblemen employed ar- 
tists to design and build airships for 
them, just as some people today order 
their motor cars custom-built. To the 
designs submitted they added ideas of 
their own—little doodads which made 
the craft distinctive and which may 
have prevented them from flying. 

Such was the airship of Dom Joseph 
Patinho of Pazentia, Spain. He craved 
a giant swordfish. It was duly built. 
For power it was to depend on two 
oarsmen. Of course the thing never 
flew. The only time it left the ground 
was when they pushed it off a cliff and 
the noble Dom and his retainers 
lunged head first into the waters below. 

There were other craft as strange— 
the Sphere, for instance, a gigantic 
balloon with a basket big enough to 
carry eight persons. Four of the crew 
were to pump air and compress it into 
great casks. The party was to take 
a flight around the world without 
stopping, just like that. When the 
big bag required atmospheric suste- 
nance, it was to be fed from the com- 
pressed air stored away. The thing 
could not have flown had the balloon 
been as big as a mountain. 

But another inventor went still fur- 
ther. He invented a craft to sail to 
America and subdue the Indians, who 
were making life miserable for the 

(Continued on page 15) 
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So there we cowered in the mud of the ditch 
while the corps C. in C. took the salute of 


the sarge and his closed-up ranks 
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Waiting, Waiting 


By STEUART M. 
EMERY 


Illustrated by 
Douglas Grant 


HE line ran all the way from 
the street pavement to a point 
inside the gilded entrance to 


the motion picture palace 
where a functionary in what looked 
like the full dress uniform of a 


general stood regarding the forward- 
crushing host with cold eyes. In one 
hand he held the end of a plush rope. 

“Listen,” he kept saying as we 
stamped our feet and frowned, “you 
can’t go in there yet. It’s full to the 
roof. You’ve got to wait.” 

So we stood there, chafing. Beyond 
that plush rope lay a dim house full 
of more fortunate folk who sat in 
upholstered chairs and watched a 
sheik gallop across a burning desert 
with a fair and screaming lady flung 
across his saddle-bow. Or maybe a 
tiny, golden-haired child was toddling 
into a vampire’s boudoir to persuade 
said scintillating vampire to let her 
daddy come back to mother and the 
flat. I forget what the picture was 
about but anyhow there we _ were 
thronging to see it and be thrilled. 

“We've been here half an hour now,” 
I heard a voice lament behind me in 
accents of the most profound gloom. 
“I guess we’ll just as likely be here 
an hour more. But I’m going to wait 
and see that picture.” 

The tones seemed familiar. They 
came from a young man by the name 
of Henry who lives just around the 
corner from me. I squirmed over and 
shook hands with him and also with 
the bright-eyed damsel who was hold- 
ing on to his arm. 

“Hello, hello,” said Henry more 
cheerfully. “This is a heck of a wait 


for us people to put up with, isn’t it?” 

“It is,” I agreed. 

“Never had to wait so long for any- 
thing in my life.” 

“You’re wrong there,” I informed 
him. “You and I to my certain recol- 
lection have waited anywhere from six 
hours to six months on various and 
sundry occasions. If we were back in 
the Army now we might expect to get 
in to see this show about five o’clock 
tomorrow morning.” 

“T’ll say so,” rejoined 
former warrior. “D’you 
while we were waiting to 
seas”— 

I did. We had time to talk in and 
to spare. We were off, ably encour- 
aged and abetted by the bright-eyed 
damsel who had been a yeoman (F). 
For neither Henry nor I will ever for- 
get the splendid wait that was ours on 
the docks of New York while the 
transport lay alongside and two thou- 
sand-odd soldiery stood, or rather, re- 
clined about, quivering with impatience 
to be gone. We had come in from 
Camp Mills at dawn burdened with 
Equipment C and, as I recollect, with 
all the folding paper drinking cups we 
had managed to souvenir out of the 
cars of the Long Island Railroad, 
deeming them of possible use on active 
service in France. As a matter of 
fact our outfit went up to its first front 
leaving a trail of Long Island Rail- 
road timetables and folding cups be- 
hind it. 

So there we lay on the docks swel- 
tering in a summer sun. To move 
about was forbidden. The veil of mys- 
tery was close about us. It was Henry 
himself who called my attention to the 
fact that not a soul knew there were 
soldiers on the piers of Manhattan ex- 
cept the populations of Hoboken, Wee- 
hawken and Jersey City who were 
waving things at us from across the 
river. 

“Be quiet,” our captain warned us. 
“Troops are always moved in secret. 
Orders from Washington.” 

At this moment a megaphone was 


Henry, the 
remember 
go over- 


raised from a tug that was churning 
by, crowded to the gunwales with mer- 
ry voyagers. A voice that could be 
heard a mile up and down the North 
River bellowed: 

“A party of visiting Senators and 
Congressmen wish Godspeed to the 
troops about to sail for France.” 

There was a Congressman—nay, by 
the dignified resonance of his tones he 
must have been least a Senator— 
who that night perhaps related how 
his farewell message had been loudly 
hailed. He was still beaming as the 
tug passed out of earshot trailed by 
cries of “Raspberry!” and “Get a 
steam calliope!” It is possible that 
our conduct was the height of rude- 
ness, but it was then about five o’clock 
in the afternoon and we had not re- 
cently been fed. 

All day, I remember, we sat angrily 
on cement in the sun waiting for the 
arrival of a company of two hundred 
men billed to sail with us on the trans- 
port. Sometime after dark we marched 
on board, it then having been discov- 
ered that the outfit we were delaying 
for had gone overseas by another boat 
the night before. 

Incidentally I rise to state that 
Camp Mills from which we sailed was 
in all probability the most delightful 
of embarkation centers. You knew the 
minute you arrived there that you 
weren’t to tarry long. The tents in 
our street, as I recall, were guiltless of 
cots. You crept into the next row un 
der cover of darkness and provided 
yourself with furniture if you were a 
good soldier. Otherwise you could 
sleep on terra firma. Only a_ short 
while ago when I related this minor 
detail to a fellow warrior of the A. E. 
F. he snorted at me in disdain. 

“You ought to have been there in 
the summer of 1917 when they were 
organizing the Rainbow: Division,” he 
declared. “Whatever dizzy engineer 
laid out that camp forgot it ever 
rained. Our street was in a nice lit- 
tle gully and when the first big storm 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The before-the-war friendship of William Dodd (left) and Walter Cullen ripened into a business partnership 
after Dodd came back from the Argonne, broken by battle wounds, and Cullen returned from his Navy 


service in the North Sea with a permanently-weakened heart. 


Dodd completed a Veterans Bureau voca- 


tional course in jewelry manufacturing and Cullen took a business course and they pooled their supple- 
mental knowledge in the shop they started in Union Hill, New Jersey 


HE early summer of 1917 
seems now a part of an incredi- 
bly distant past, but it was 


only seven years ago that Wil- 
liam Dodd and Walter Cullen, life-long 
friends, shook hands and said mutual 
good-byes in their home city of Union 
Hill, New Jersey. They knew they 
would not see each other for a long 
time, for they were heading into a war 
that already had lasted three years, 
confounding all prophecies, and they 
had chosen separate routes to find 
places to fight in that war. “I’ll see 
you when it’s all over,” each had said 
as a last word. 

After saying good-bye, Dodd crossed 
to New York City on a ferryboat and 
found the nearest army recruiting sta- 
tion. Cullen sped to New York through 
a tube under the Hudson River and 
took the oath of enlistment before a 
naval officer. 

Promises and predictions made in 
1917 were all subject to cancellation by 
the great umpire of war whom, some 
call Destiny and others Fate. This 
story, however, deals with a promise 
that was kept and a friendship that 
endured the separation of several dan- 
ferous years. It is the story of a test- 
el friendship that scored a triumph 


when two men, broken and suffering 
from war’s wounds, decided that they 
should fight side by side hereafter in 
the battle of everyday life—the story 
of war buddies transformed into bus- 
iness partners. 

Beside the Lincoln Highway in Union 
Hill, New Jersey, where the road rises 
to a height overlooking the magnificent 
skyscraper-indented skyline of lower 
Manhattan, there is a shiny plate-glass 
shop-window bearing a _ gilt-lettered 
sign which intrigues the interest of 
many of the tens of thousands who 
pass by on street cars going to and 
from their work in the metropolis. 

“Veterans Jewelry Company” the 
sign reads, and behind the curtain 
which separates the show window from 
the interior of the shop may usually be 
seen William Dodd and Walter Cullen. 
Dodd is president of the company and 
Cullen is its secretary and treasurer. 

One needs only to have noted the 
changes that have been made successive- 
ly in the show window to know that the 
Veterans Jewelry Company has been 
prospering. Six months ago, when the 
shop moved into an empty storeroom in 
a new building, the first displays re- 
flected the newness of the enterprise, 
and those who noted it then might have 


wondered, wishing the shop well, 
whether it were fated to keep the place 
it set for itself. It is not so today, for 
the display window now bespeaks am- 
plitude inside and business tests suc- 
cessfully met. And not every jewelry 
shop started grows and prospers so vis- 
ibly in six months. 

But much more interesting than the 
store itself is the story of the two men 
who made it, the record of their ex- 
periences from the day they parted 
seven years ago to the time when the 
sign was painted on the jewelry shop 
window. 

Dodd was married when the United 
States entered the war and he was the 
father of two sons. He had once been 
a switchman, working for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and at the time he 
enlisted he was a collector in the service 
of the Hudson and Manhattan tube 
line. 

Assigned first to the 23rd Infantry 
of the Second Division, Dodd was 
transferred to the 13th Engineers 
shortly after his arrival in France. 
This outfit was attached to the Second 
French Army. When the A. E. F. was 
getting ready to take its place in the 
Argonne, however, Dodd found himself 

(Continued on page 19) 
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EDITORIAL 


FS God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War ; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation, to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The Amcrican Legion. 


The First Fifty-Thousandth 


PEAKING of wars and baby shows— 

Do you, who arrived overseas in 1917, remember the 
celebrated rumor (one of many) that every soldier among 
the first fifty thousand Americans to land in France would 
be awarded one neat, snappy silver chevron, to be con- 
spicuously displayed on the right arm? Some will re- 
member, because some few, not yet army-wise but with yet 
an abiding faith in Old Man Rumor, went out and bought 
silver chevrons in preparation for the great day of their 
decoration. The first fifty thousand—an accidental dis- 
tinction, but something to talk about none the less. 

As to baby shows, which have nothing to do with the 
case, ‘t happens that a certain Legionnaire was once 
drafted, in his callow, careless youth, as judge in a con- 
test of this character. Right then and there he accumu- 
lated enough grief, kicks, complaints, verbal assaults and 
denunciations to reach, if laid end on end, from here to 
Is-sur-tille, and stored up enough trouble to last an anti- 
prohibition Congressman through three terms and an 
extra session. Which, as Joe Cook could explain, is the 
reason why no one will ever give an imitation of a man 
trying to settle the question of who, absolutely, definitely 
and finally, shall receive the credit for having made the 
first contribution to The American Legion Endowment 
Fund. Let adjutants and executive secretaries and hon- 
orary committees and financial directors hurl themselves 
into the vortex of that cyclone. 

But just here, speaking of wars and baby shows, let 
attention be called to Dr. C. S. White of Rosedale, Indiana, 
who, the Weekly is assured on the best authority, gave the 
first check which carried the precise amount of one hun- 
dred and no one-hundredths dollars, and who expressed his 
reason for giving it in a very few words, which included, 
“Because I was spared to return to my wife and five chil- 
dren.” 

Kindly observe that the sum one hundred multiplied by 
the sum 50,000 equals the sum 5,000,000. Are there 
49,999 other Dr. Whites? Without doubt there are. And 
all of us in and out of the Legion, including especially 
those of us whose breasts swelled with pride at the thought 
of being among the first fifty thousand in France, respect- 
fully render our salute to Dr. White of Rosedale, who gave 
the first fifty-thousandth. 


Without Which Nothing 


HE Legion sometimes fails to appreciate just how 

strong is the spirit of friendliness toward the organi- 
zation by those not privileged to belong to it. It is all too 
easy for a post to draw false conclusions from a single ex- 
perience in which it fancies it has been slighted by the 
public, and thenceforth, assuming a chip-on-the-shoulder 
attitude, choose to lead its own solitary life, physically a 
part of its community but socially a stranger to it. 

The hermit post of the Legion is in a sad way. Unless 
it emerges from its retirement and engages in the normal 
every-day affairs of its town or city, any post in time 
suffers the penalty of ingrown existence. It becomes 
stodgy, and as unattractive to its own members as to out- 
siders—and in time it loses the few members it had gained 
before deterioration set in. 

Fortunately, if such a post is unable to pull itself out 


of its own rut, usually the public spirit of its community is 
able to accomplish that task. More and more towns and 
cities are recognizing that an American Legion post is a 
wholly desirable civic asset. Hence there occur from time 
to time examples of public-spirited citizens, not privileged 
to be members of the Legion, joining to save a post that is 
being deserted by its own members for understandable 
even if not justifiable reasons. When a Legion post goes 
out of existence—loses its charter—the fact of the dead 
post is no more significant than the proof of the fact of a 
dead town. 

Here is a quotation from an editorial published in a 
newspaper of a sizable town in a populous Eastern State. 
It expresses the public spirit that is the hope of more than 
one Legion post that has hoisted distress signals. Because 
the post referred to is obviously going to stage a comeback, 
its name or the name of its town will not be mentioned 
here—although most certainly the town spirit reflected by 
the editorial merits praise by name: 


The American Legion should soon come into its own, but 
it cannot until the veterans themselves place a higher estimate 
upon their own importance. The people of want to 
honor the World War veterans just as they have always honored 
the Civil War veterans, but their desires cannot take form until 
there is a real organization here of veterans. 

The Legion should be enlarged and the Legion home com- 
pleted. As that building stands now it is a wreck and a re- 
proach to the spirit of indifference that prevails, not among the 
citizens, but among the boys themselves. When they form an 
organization so numerically respectable as to be dignified they 
will find the citizens of standing strongly behind them 
in all that they shall undertake. The Grand Army of the Re- 
public was a mighty force in this country for many years fol- 
lowing the Civil War. It took the lead in maintaining a spirit 
of patriotism and honesty and integrity in government. The 
leadership in our country today should be assumed by the men 
who saw service in the World War, just as the veterans of the 
Civil War took up actively the duties of leadership. 

We hope that before another Armistice Day rolls around 
some action will have been taken by the local veterans for the 
formation of a tremendous organization that will be housed in 
the place intended up on North Main Street. That place does 
not look inviting or promising now, but with a real effort it can 
be made attractive and appropriate and a credit to the men and 
to the town. 


If this editorial properly reflects the spirit of the town 
in which it is published, the post it mentions will be by 
next Armistice Day one of the strongest and proudest in 
ne ‘zie on that day it will be guilty of a betrayal of 
ait 


That “ Vociferous Minority” 


NLY a few short months ago the same forces which 

so vehemently opposed the passage of the adjusted 
compensation bill were shouting from the national house- 
tops that the service man had rejected his “bonus.” “He 
refuses it—he won’t apply for it,” they said, citing figures 
on the number of applications made in the first few months 
they were being received. The Legion was content to let 
time answer the taunts of these critics to whom the wish 
was father to the thought. 

Time has given the answer—Before January 1, 1925 
—the earliest date any adjusted compensation certificate 
will bear—more than half the service men eligible for ad- 
justed compensation had forwarded their applications to 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. The War Depart- 
ment received more than 1,875,000 applications, the Navy 
257,000 and the Marine Corps 36,000—a total of 2,168,000 
applications—a figure more than double that of the Le- 
gion’s membership. And, remember, those two million 
applications all were received in advance of the day set 
by law when the benefits would go into effect. A new 
flood tide of applications is now rising in Washington as 
the new year gets under way. 

The argument that “only a small and vociferous minor- 
ity wants it” is now deader than the well-known door nail. 
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These Men Are the Vanguard | 
in the Endowment Drive 








Randolph G. Bishop 





S. Reau Kemp 





Jarvis B. Price 





Philip B. Stapp 


HE actual work of raising 
The American Legion’s $5,000,- 
000 Endowment Fund for dis- 


abled men and the orphans of 
veterans got under way with the be- 
ginning of the new year. Seven Le- 
gionnaires, all of them chosen for 
their records of accomplishment in the 
Legion, are now serving as field secre- 
taries to assist the department and 
post officials of the first three States 
which have been selected for the open- 
ing of the Legion’s nation-wide cam- 
paign. These three States are IIli- 
nois, Kentucky and Indiana, with 
Cook County, Illinois, the seat of Chi- 
cago, regarded as a separate unit. 
Plans for beginning the raising of 
funds in all other States are rapidly 
nearing completion. 

The seven field secretaries now at 
work have already completed the 
course of instruction. They are Ran- 
dolph Garland Bishop, of La Plata, 
Maryland; George B. Everson, of 
Palatka, Florida; S. Reau Kemp, of 
Bloomington, Illinois; Jarvis Beach 
Price, of Topeka, Kansas; Philip 
Braun Stapp, of Greensburg, Indiana; 
Fred Edward Bury, of Danville, IIli- 
nois, and Lyle D. Tabor, of Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Each of these men has made a thor- 
ough study of the purposes for which 


Fred E. Bury 


the Legion is raising the endowment 
fund. He will place this knowledge at 
the disposal of the officials of the 
Legion devartment in which he serves 
during the campaign. Each depart- 
ment will have charge of the collection 
of funds within its boundaries, and 
the field secretaries will act largely as 
advisors. The efforts in the first three 
States are expected to afford valuable 
lessons that will be utilized in the re- 
maining departments as the campaign 
is extended. 

Field secretaries are now working 
with department and post officials of 
The American Legion and the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary and interview- 
ing leading citizens of communities. 
In each State the preliminary work of 
the campaign will occupy a number of 
weeks, and the actual solicitation of 
funds in most cases is expected to be 
confined to a single week. 

Mr. Bishop as field secretary for 
Kentucky has established headquarters 
at Louisville. Mr. Kemp, who will 
serve in his home State of Illinois, will 
have his headquarters in Bloomington. 
Mr. Stapp will have headquarters in 
Chicago and will assist in the cam- 
paign for all of Cook County. Mr. 
Price, field secretary for Indiana, has 
his headquarters in Indianapolis. Mr. 
Everson, Mr. Tabor and Mr. Bury are 


Lyle D. Tabor 


at present available to carry out spe- 
cial duties in the three States where 
work is under way, and at the same 
time are helping prepare for the cam- 
paign in the other States. Mr. Bury 
will continue to act as administrative 
director of all the field secretaries and 
assistant executive secretary of the 
Endowment. 

National Commander James A. 
Drain is elated by the favorable re- 
ception of the announcement of the 
Legion’s plan to raise the $5,000,000 
endowment fund. With President 
Coolidge serving as Chairman of the 
Honorary Executive Committee which 
will direct the raising of the fund, with 
a dozen other of the most prominent 
men in American public life members 
of this committee, the country ob- 
viously has been impressed by the 
character of the Legion’s effort. Prac- 
tically every important American 
newspaper has indorsed the endow- 
ment-raising plans. Scores of citizens 
have written to the National Com- 
mander pledging their assistance in 
the campaign. The full amount of the 
endowment sought would provide a 
yearly income of $225,000 or more, 
sufficient to enable the Legion to carry 
on its activities for disabled and needy 
children of veterans without the neces- 
sity of a yearly appeal for funds. 
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The Ice Boat By Wallgren 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


The Things 


O use, Dr. Eliot and Rabbi Wise! Dr. Eliot, 
N that grand old educator, who is over ninety, 

says that the Jews and all the other races in 

America should keep their individuality. They 
should not intermarry. Rabbi Wise, speaking for the 
Jews, agrees with him; Rabbi Schulman does not. Fol- 
lowing the Eliot idea, Americanization would still be in- 
complete a thousand years hence, although we had had 
no immigration in the meantime. This is not going tq 
happen—not while love laughs at locksmiths. That 
young fellow, Dan Cupid, may not be as wise as these 
old fellows, but he is strong on action. Elders in whom 
sentiment is dead will not prevent youth mating by 
choice, no matter what countries the man and woman 
came from. The symbol of Americanization is the wed- 
ding ring. That does not interfere with being proud of 
your ancestral blood, but means being proud of it as a 
part of the mixture that makes the one race we want in 
this country, the American race. 

* * * 


Gun talk, this: “Mr. Belasco has tried hard to 
make himself rich,” says the New York World. “He 
has made himself absurd and contemptible.” Belasco 
is the veteran theatrical producer. He has just put on 
a play called “The Ladies of the Evening.” The title 
tells enough. The play goes the limit. But it moralizes. 
It tells us the lewd is bad. “A bad bottle of hooch 
wrapped up in a bad imitation of a bad sermon.” How 
does Belasco feel about this scathing rebuke? Does he 
think that it will only advertise his show and sell more 
tickets? The way to follow up the rebuke and make 
it count is not to go to see the show. 
* * * 


RECENTLY heard of a father who does not believe in 
corporal punishment but who spanked his ten-year- 
old son for the first time the other day. He overheard 
his son saying to the gang about another boy: “We 
don’t want him along. He’s got no money. His folks 
haven’t even got a car.” If ever a spanking was due it 
was in this case. The time to stop snobbery is in the 
child. 
_ . * 
ORAH is Borah. You know it as soon as you meet 
him. All America knows it. Those who disagree 
with his views, or cannot quite understand what they are, 
agree that he has a big brain and is honest. He comes 
from Idaho, which is among our smallest States in pop- 
ulation. Idaho is proud of him as her red-ribbon man- 
product, proud of the noise he makes as the Senate’s 
heavy-weight debater. Idaho gives him a free hand to 
say what he will, which the multitudinous constituents of 
bigger States will not allow their Senators. He does his 
own thinking and walks alone, this Rocky Mountain peak 
of aman. Everything he is for he is for doing in a dif- 
ferent way from the way the other fellows would do it. 
He is for a world court, a Borah one, not the present 
court: he is for a Borah association of nations, but not 
the present League; he is for the outlawry of war, but not 
as conceived by the present League; against preparedness, 
but still for isolation unless he gets his terms with our 


That Count 


neighbors. Now he finds himself in charge of the 
house instead of on the outside. With Lodge’s dea 
became chairman of the Senate Committee on For 
Relations. Will he show us how to put over his p 
for a League and for the outlawry of war? Will he 
be for isolation? If he is still for isolation some o 
will still be for preparedness. 


* * oF 


bes but mighty Pancho Villa is back in the Ph 
pines receiving the congratulations of his old n 
hors. He left home for America to win fame and 
tune as the fly-weight champion of the world. His c 
trymen are to see him fight. He is to defend his 
against Kid Senico, the fly-weight champion of the Or 
on January 17th. Our soldiers took boxing to the 
ippines where the only sport was cockfighting. Pr 
sional prize fighting may not be very manly, but 
better than cockfighting. That’s a little progress. 

Pancho cannot deny that America was the land of 
portunity for the boy in the cotton camisa from the p 


dykes. 




















* * . 


Vo SEECKT is on the carpet. He is chief of sta 
the German Army. It is said that he has been 
ing 500,000 men in secret; the Allied Board of Co 
has found that Germany has been manufacturing ar 
secret. That is the German answer to France’s big a 
Meanwhile Germany insists that if she is to enter 
League it must be on special terms as a defenseless s 
How can you stop Germany drilling men in secret 
she has millions to drill, and making arms when she 
the means to make them? Only by force applie 
Germany. How can you prevent Germany from u 
any army she may form? Only by force, say the 
ponents of French preparedness. There you are bac 
the old cause of war. France depends upon her stren 
Germany upon hers, Britain upon hers, for self pre 
vation. So the British did not evacuate Cologne in 
occupied region on January 10th. They hold the ¢g 
and bayonets of force in position until there is a fu 
report of von Seeckt’s doings and it is known whe 
Germany is to obey the treaty. 
+ . cm 


RANCE having recognized the Soviets, Paris has a |] 
sian ambassador whose name is Krassin. Acc: 
ing to the Bolshevist idea he ought to live in a two-r« 
flat with Madame Krassin, clad in a Mother Hubb. 
doing her own work. Not so. She has been shov 
them how with all the display of a new oil millionai 
wife. Her diamonds have been ablaze at the op 
When she went into one of the most expensive Paris st 
to buy gowns four women members of the old impo 
ished Russian aristocracy who were working there 
clerks refused to serve her. Perhaps some of the 
monds she wore had been theirs, a part of the Bolshe 
loot. Consistency, thou art a jewel—but not in the jer 
Madame Krassin wears. The old Russian aristoc 
of the era before 1917 lost their jobs because they v 
not worthy to keep them; for the same reason the | 
shevists will lose theirs. 
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~The WHAT and the WHY 
J the Legion Endowment Fund 


The Amer- 
Legion, in conjunction 
with governmental agencies, 
the major responsibility for 
care and cure of the disabled men 
the United States forces in the 
rld War, and for the proper care, 
bringing and education of the or- 
hned children of those who gave 
ir lives in battle. 
Chis trust, imposed upon the Legion 
en it was chartered by Congress 
otember 16, 1919, was invited by 
t founders of the Legion and is wel- 
med by every member of the Legion. 
esident Coolidge in his message to 
ngress, December, 1924, expressed 
| confidence in The American Legion 
{the chief and most representative 
ranization of service men of the 
osrld War. The duty imposed by 
ngress, the confidence expressed by 
» President, and the purpose deep 
pted in the heart of every service 
in, have been met by a national or- 
nization of more than 11,000 posts 
ated in practically every city and 
yn in the nation. The active, work- 
¢ membership of the Legion today 
1als in numbers the total of mature, 
ective male population of the 
1ited States over which George 
ashington was President, and which 
wed out a nation upon a raw con- 
ent. Its power for good is but be- 
yning to be understood. 
That power is momentously en- 
need by The American Legion Aux- 
iry, with 6,400 units and a member- 
p exceeding two hundred thousand 
men. 
During the first six years of recon- 
muction which have followed the 
orld War the very large responsi- 
ity for the disabled and the orphans 
s not been met by the Legion with- 
t assistance from other Americans. 
could not have been met without 
lp, and it should not. The duty is 
2 shared by every citizen, and 
imed as the direct privilege of the 
gion because the comrades of those 
jo gave most to their country are 
puliarly equipped to perform this 
vice. The Legion has used freely 
own financial resources, and has 
i from time to time the gifts of 
bups and individuals. At times it 
& borrowed money. At times it has 
med impossible to see the way clear 
t a week or a month ahead. The 
rk has gone forward, but its financ- 
r can fairly be described only as 
nd to mouth. Very clearly such a 
icy is neither adequate, just, nor 
momical. America’s duty to the 
abled and the orphans is only 
haled by America’s willingness to 
fill this duty to the utmost. To 
it end nothing can be left to chance. 
In realization of this fact, as shown 
experience, The American Legion 
raising, during the early part of 
25, an endowment fund of five mil- 
n dollars of which the income (es- 
rated at $225,000 yearly) will guar- 
tee a solid financial basis in per- 
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HE accompanying article, 

prepared by National Head- 
quarters of The American Legion 
as an authoritative statement of the 
needs and purpose of the $5,000,- 
000 Endowment Fund, will be 
found of great use to post and 
unit officials and other interested 
individual Legionnaires and Aux- 
iliary members in making plain 
to the public, whether in casual 
conversation, from public _plat- 
forms or through the columns of 
their local newspapers, the aims 
of the endowment campaign. It 
is suggested that the statement be 
read and used in conjunction with 
the article, “An Appeal to All 
America,” in the Weekly for 
December 26, 1924. 





petuity for the programs of disabled 
men’s rehabilitation and child welfare. 
The Legion is asking this endowment 
fund from its own members and the 
American public jointly. The Legion 
asks it confidently in the knowledge 
that it will be given, and that it will 
be the backbone of the most important 
public service confronting the Ameri- 
can people today. Each dollar ac- 
cepted in this trust means a vital re- 
sponsibility to the Legion, and a per- 
manent commitment of the Legion to 
this service, and to other unselfish and 
public service. The sum total of the 
absolutely necessary financial endow- 
ment is relatively small. The extent 
of the spiritual endowment which goes 
with it is unlimited. 
The Disabled 


HE United States Government has 

passed liberal laws and made lib- 
eral appropriations of money to care 
for the disabled men of the World 
War. Many thousands of good citi- 
zens today rest secure in their own 
minds as to a duty done in this re- 
spect, because Congress has been lib- 
eral. Perhaps relatively few Ameri- 
cans realize the limitations which must 
always surround government relief, 
even with laws perfectly drawn and 
perfectly administered, as they, of 
course, have not been during the early 
years of this work. Perhaps few 
Americans understand why The Amer- 
ican Legion, with a cash outlay for 
national rehabilitation work listed as 
$112,500 a year (one-half of the pro- 
posed endowment income, the other 
half being for child welfare) can per- 
form a vital, nation-wide, and thor- 
ough part of a task to which the 


three 
money 


appropriating 
sum of 


Government is 
thousand times that 
this year. 

To the latter question the basic an- 
swer is that the Legion throws 900,000 
or more members and Auxiliary work- 
ers into its task, and that the sum 
total of what is donated locally and 
by county and state groups, in per- 
sonal service, in supplies, and some- 
times in cash, far exceeds the basic 
net cash outlay for the national di- 
recting service. The endowment is to 
make secure the national rehabilita- 
tion service, the backbone and central 
generating plant of the Legion’s or- 
ganization of 11,000 posts. 

The case of the disabled veteran 
with the Government is an ofticial, in- 
tricate, legal problem, involving many 
technical complications. Under given 
sets of facts prescribed by law, the 
Government can extend legally speci- 
fied medical or hospital treatment, 
money compensation, or vocational 
training. Within its necessary limits, 
the Government on the whole has 
done well, and is tending steadily to 
do better. It does not and cannot 
have completely intimate contact with 
the disabled man, his family, his 
needs. The problem is that of restor- 
ing to physical, mental and spiritual 
health and to a status of self-support 
and self-respect a man who has suf- 
fered the wounds, disease and shock 
incident to war. Government ma- 
chinery is limited at the top by the 
limit of ability government service is 
able to command and at the bottom 
by the extent of human contact possi- 
ble to government machinery. The 
American Legion rehabilitation § ser- 
vice knows no limit at either end. 

Consider only one group of war 
victims, the sufferers from neuro-psy- 
chiatric diseases, crudely described as 
“shell-shocked,” but actually suffering 
from ailments covering the whole 
range of mental and nervous afflic- 
tions, usually accompanied by physical 
disorders. The early governmental 
approach to this group, which has run 
into the hundreds of thousand of cases, 
was to assume that these men were, 
unhappily, made lunatics by the war, 
and that the Government must per- 
petually care for them in lunatic asy- 
lums. The American Legion, operat- 
ing under the motto “Temporary care, 
permanent cure” declared that not 
one of these men should be given up 
to a hopeless future of confinement 
and domiciliary care until every 
earthly means of cure had been tried. 
Expert psychiatrists, supplementing 
and augmenting the government staff, 
were brought into this problem by the 
Legion and are still in it. The Le- 
gion is not paying them. Most of 
them have refused even expense allow- 
ances. But the Legion, speaking in 
the name of its comradeship for the 
disabled, has won them to this task. 

New methods have been developed, 
and are being developed. Men are 
going forth cured and well every day 
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who but for the long, insistent battle 
of The American Legion would have 
gone to insane hospitals for life. This 
fight is being won, not by dollars, but 
by the spirit which the Legion and the 
magnificent men who have rallied to 
its aid have put into it. The dollar 
cost has been insignificant compared 
to the salvaging of the nerve-wracked 
men who were a hideous by-product of 
war. That small dollar cost must be 
assured, as it will be by The Ameri- 
can Legion Endowment. 

What has been done in the neuro- 
psychiatric field has been done in the 
field of tuberculosis cases, and in the 
general raising of the level of diag- | 
nosis and curative practice. The Le- 
gion has gone above and beyond where 
mechanical government system could 
go. 
Consider the problem at the bottom. 
Presume the government one hundred | 
percent effective, which it cannot be, | 
at hospitalization, medical care, com- 
pensation and vocational training. It | 
has not reached into the home of the | 
disabled man, or taken hold of his 
spirit and character, or provided him 
the inspiration to come back from 
shattered body and dismayed mind to 
healthy, happy self-support, ambition, 
independence. It rests with the Le- 
gion, its posts and its members, to} 
take every disabled veteran by the | 
hand and help him up that road. 
When he must go to a hospital, his 
home must be preserved, his wife and | 
children aided and encouraged, his 
own mind relieved of worry for them. 
When he has been schooled by voca- | 
tional training, he must be aided to 
self-confidence to find and hold a job. | 
None can know as his comrades know 
what myriad problems must be met, | 
what need there is of a strengthening | 
essurance. Located at his home is a| 
Legion post. His next neighbor is a| 
Legionnaire. Through his whole 
course of “rehabilitation” in its broad 
est sense, the Legion stands by, as 
its present membership once stood side | 
by side over there. No Legionnaire | 
can ever forget that when a comrade 
fell, “there, but for the grace of God, 
fell I.” The wounds borne by the 
disabled are borne for each Legion- | 
naire, and by the same token for each | 
citizen of our country. 

The work of The American Legion | 
for the disabled must go on so long 
as there is a disabled man or a Legion- | 
naire left. Nothing must be left to! 
chance. Every particle of the human | 
wreckage of war which can be sal- 
vaged must and shall be saved. 

Child Welfare 

HE providing of an American 

home for the orphan of every 
man who fell in the nation’s service is | 
so obviously right that it needs no dis- | 
cussion. These children are plainly | 
entitled to the same chance in life} 
which they would have received had | 
their father not given his life to 
“merica. That is the very minimum. | 

“A home for every homeless child of 
a veteran” is the basis of The Amer- 
ican Legion’s child welfare program. 
The constantly growing casualty list, | 
as men die by the thousands each year | 
from wounds and disease incurred in| 
the World War, accentuates this need. | | 
The accumulating discovery of these 
children in almshouses, in unhappy | 


“Sound in Heart and Limb” 


This Boston Service Man wanted a 
JOHN HANCOCK POLICY 


“1 have noticed your very attractive advertising 
for some time running in the American Legion 
Weekly, which most of the service men read re- 
ligiously every issue. Although the advertising 
is not particularly aimed to secure business for 
your splendid institution, our motto is, “They 
advertise—Let’s patronize.” 


“I am thinking of taking out a $5,000 life insur- 
ance policy, and as you are the only insurance 
company I have noted advertising in our paper, 
feel that I should take this out with the John 
Hancock. 

“Would like information as to the cost of a 


straight life policy of $5,000. Am sound in heart 
and limb and feel I can pass 100% medical test.” 





m—=eOU, too, have undoubtedly seen our 
NAD advertisements offering to readers of 
mea the American Legion W eekly a fac-simile 
B29) of the Declaration of Independence. 


The response to this offer proved greater and 
far more general than expected. Requests are 
received from all parts of the world. Yet isn't 
it more fitting that Legion Posts and Service Men 
should have a copy of the document which es- 
tablished the independence they upheld in the 
World War? 


The opportunity to send a “Declaration” — 
without charge—is always welcomed. 
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Over Sixty Years in 
Business, 
Now insuring Over Two 
Billion Dollars in 
Policies on 3,500,000 Lives 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Perfect Writing Instrument 


ae Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, with- 
in ~~ out a miss, skip or blur. Its steady uniform flow 
> of ink actually improves ree hand writing. 
Won't blot, scratch, leak, or soil hone 
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: ighly polish 
\) Bia class workmanship. 
<y ket clip attached makes it 


an instrument of ref 
You'll never use a fountain pen once you try 
an Inkograph. No licated h 

anor getoutoforde. SEND NO MONEY. 

y postman $1.00 plus postage. Year’s guarantee certificate 
assures absolute satisfaction. Write name and address plainly. 





























and unfit homes of distant relatives! 


INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 201-73 Centre St., New York 
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Electricit 
Needs 


Let MeTrain 
You to Filla 
Big Pay Job 


No matter what kind of work 
rou are doing now, or how 
nuch you earn, electricit 

fers you more—a better jo 

ind bigger Pay is waiting for 
rou. Trained Electrical Ex- 
verts are in great demand at 
hehighest salarieseverknown. 
Che opportunities for ade 
vancement and a real success 
ire amazing. The enormous 
rowth of the electrical in- 





lustry snaps up men 
‘ can ined, 
you. 


Be an 
Electrical 


h_ - 


a Day 


[ will train you at home in 
Ney spare time to earn this 
e big pay just like the men 
whose pictures you see here. 
In a few short months you 
will be ready fora wonderful 
iob that I will help you get. 
Lack of education or experi- 
snce doesn’t bar anyone. My 
~~ up-to-the-minut 
2asily learned course, back 
up with my 20 years engineer- 
ing experience, guarantees 


your success, 


OUTFIT FREE 
Electrical Tools and Material 


I will give you free a whole outfit 
of electrical tools, material, 
neasuring instruments and a re 
slectric motor—not toys, but the 
teal thing, such as no other school 
aas ever offer: lore. I will 
start you right in after your first 
few lessons doing practical work 
in a practical way—work that will 
pay you extra money while youare 
learning and from $3,500 to $10,000 
traineJ. 


& year when you are 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


| don’t merely promise you 


these 

things—I gurantee them. I send 

nteeing 

we if A 
ry penny you pay me—if you 
tisfied af- 


you a signed guara’ 
@ return your whole tuition 


are not 100 per cent sai 
cer my course. 


yee my big new book 


Electricity. Let mot Ji 
ye ie ten ¥ 


Dear Sir:—Send me entirely free and Solty greveld. some 
wok, the ‘*Vital Facts’’ of esticit also 
upmiltuimaimiti 


how! 





Name 





W. E. PENCE, Albany, 
9000 a year 
in Automotive Electric- 





HERBERT DICKER 
SON, Warrentown, Va., 
gets $7500 a year. 








J. R. MORGAN, Columbus, 
Ohio, 
day in business for him- 
self. 





.. SHRECK, Phoenix, 
Ariz. over $20 a day 
out of electrical work. 


Investigate! Mail Coupon 


jet the Vital Facts. Let me send you 
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unable or unwilling to give proper 
care, in the very streets and alleys 
sometimes, has wrung the heart of the 
Legion. It is determined that every 
homeless child of a veteran shall have 
a fair and square chance at life; an 
honest, happy American home; a prop- 
er education. 

While almost every home that has 
been disrupted by war’s tragedies of- 
fers a special problem, the child wel- 
fare plan of The American Legion has 
certain definite bases of action. Pri- 
marily, where one parent survives, the 
effort is to maintain the natural, orig- 
inal home. Where none survives, or, 
surviving, none is willing, competent 
or able to maintain a home, a home 
must be found for the child. Prefer- 
ably that home will be found by adop- 
tion into the family of a Legionnaire 
—a family carefully selected and test- 
ed as to its hearts’ purpose in adopt- 
ing a child, and as to its ability to 
bring up that child. The characteris- 
tics of the adopted home must accord 
as well as possible with what the par- 
ents, if living, could have given, or, 
dying, would have approved for their 
baby. Questions of financial ability, 
of social, moral and religious environ- 
ment, must be considered. The Le- 
gion, being wholly non-sectarian, 
hopes that homes will be found where 
the religion will be that to which the 
child might have been attracted in its 
own natural home. It seeks, not per- 
haps wealthy families, but families 
which stand the test of thoroughgoing, 
wholesome character and American 
ideals, as foster homes for the home- 
less children of veterans. 

In this work the Legion seeks the 
assistance of every established agency 
in the country devoted to child wel- 
fare. To all such agencies it proposes 
to give assistance, and to the whole 
national duty of child care it brings 
the power and enthusiasm of its whole 
nation-wide organization and member- 
ship. It will help hold the far-flung 
line of defense for childhood against 
poverty, hunger, disease, vice, ignor- 
ance, crime and death. It will hold es- 
pecially firm that new sector created 
by the war and its orphans. 

There will always remain, after 
home restoration and adoption have 
been ‘provided for many children, a 
group of orphans unsuitable for adop- 
tion because of physical or mental in- 
feriority or unattractiveness. These 
are the children whom “nobody 
wants.” The American Legion wants 
them: The American Legion Auxil- 
iary wants them. For this group 
there may be required permanent care. 
They shall have it. 

The Legion will build no large or- 
phan homes or asylums. A series of 
cottage type homes, called American 
Legion billets, is being provided for 
the temporary abiding places of chil- 
dren needing them. These cottage 
groups afford a family life in each for 
about nine youngsters under a house 
mother. No schools are established, 
the children attending nearby public 
schools with the other children of the 
community. The billet at Otter Lake, 
Michigan, is now in operation. Land 
and a building fund have been donated 
in Kansas. Lands and buildings have 
been offered and are under considera- 
tion in New Jersey and Tennessee. A 
relatively small number of these homes 
will be needed. They are certain to be 
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donated. The endowment income as 
applied to the billets will be used for 
administrative and maintenance pur- 
poses as required. 

The national administrative work 
of the child welfare program has 
many phases. Laws governing guar- 
dianship and adoption in every State 
are involved. Improvements in these 
laws must be sought in many States. 
Aid must be secured for many estab- 
lished agencies, public and private, 
which are today helping care for or- 
phans of veterans. As the task opens 
before the Legion, it is thankful that 
it is so equipped with a spirit of ser- 
vice reaching through every post in 
every city and town that a very mod- 
est cash income will permit a very 
large, scientific and humane national 
program to be followed through with 
the certainty that there can be no 
failure. The children of those who 
gave all for America must and shall 
have their chance. 


The Practical Problem 


MERICA’S duty to the disabled and 

the war orphan isclear. Of Ameri- 
ca’s wholehearted intent to meet that 
duty there can be no doubt. The 
American Legion accepts the respon- 
sibility for the task after a full dem- 
onstration of its peculiar fitness both 
of the heart and of the hand. Its pro- 
gram meets the approval of serious, 
thoughtful people everywhere. It is 
the right program, and happily it is 
also the practical, economical pro- 
gram. It is right to restore the dis- 
abled man to health, self-confidence 
and independence. It is a vastly less 
costly program than to support him 
permanently as a helpless, incompe- 
tent charge upon society. It is right 
to give every helpless and homeless 
child the help that will provide for it 
a proper home. It is far less costly 
than to let that child grow up un- 
tutored and unfit, into a life of weak- 
ness, disease, vice, pauperism or 
crime. More than ninety percent of 
crime is the result of neglected child- 
hood. In cold dollars and cents the 
American public saves several thou- 
sand dollars every time a child is di- 
verted from squalor, ignorance and 
misery into the way of decent home 
life, education and character building. 
It is cheaper to save the child than 
later to confine the adult. 

The great life work of The Ameri- 
can Legion for the disabled and the 
children, for which it requires an en- 
dowment backing of five million dol- 
lars, would be necessary, right and 
just if it were to cost five hundred 
millions. If it is neglected it will 
throw back upon the Government or 
upon public or private resources a 
vastly greater task and a vastly 
greater cost. The Legion, with its 
especial duty to its comrades, would 
do the job at any cost. Finding it 
practicable to sustain this nation-wide 
program on the income of a relatively 
small endowment, it asks for the 
prompt provision of that endowment 
during the coming few months. It 
feels confident that it need not beg 
for this need, but that it can ask it 
knowing that all who give will do so 
gladly and proudly, thankful for the 
privilege of sharing this responsibil- 
ity to those whose sacrifice to their 
country was beyond money and be- 
yond price. 
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Sport of Lunatics 
(Continued from page 5) 


French colonists. The outfit was most 
complete, on paper. It was virtually | 
as big as a mountain, large enough to | 
lift a French frigate. A regiment of | 
soldiers were to be quartered on the | 
belt about its equator. Fighting plat- 
forms housed cannon. No doubt the 
lunatic who broached this scheme was 
properly confined. 

There were others whose _ sanity 
might have been questioned. One en- 
thusiast conceived a fish-shaped ap- 
paratus bigger than a whale, with flip- 
pers protruding at every point and| 
part of the French army nicely shel- 
tered behind a wooden stockade in its} 
belly. Yet its picture is not unlike 
those of the great dirigible Shenan- 
doah. 

Then there was an Italian who de- 
signed an airship by rigging a small 
boat with four balloons and a sail. 
They had imagination galore in those 
days, for the artist made a picture of 
his patron navigating in mid-air, the 


sail bel!owed out, inventor seated in 
the stern calmly puffing at his pipe, the 
helmsman steering a true course for 








somewhere and the lone deckhand 
draped about the mast in the throes of | 
aerial seasickness. 

Another inventor, inspired by the 
knowledge gleaned when Franklin ex- 
perimented with kites in his electrical 
research, sought to launch a balloon 
which could be propelled by power de- 
rived for the steering apparatus 
through electricity attracted to a small 
pilot balloon stuck full of magnetic 
needles after the manner of a pincush- 
ion. If the inventor had not died it is 
probable that he would have gone up 
in his craft. The smaller balloon, | 
swerving against his mainstay, would | 
have ripped it open and the whole 
thing would have collapsed. 

It was John Wise, scientist, sport, 
and daredevil, who made the first real 
flights in America. His actual first | 
flight took place in Philadelphia in 
1835. For forty years he continued to 
amaze everybody who saw him. He 
conceived a trans-Atlantic flight, in 
1873, building a gigantic balloon for 
the purpose. It burst during inflation 
and the flight was called off. Wise 
actually performed purposely a feat 
which some of the others would have 


been forced to do had their crack- | 
brained ideas succeeded in getting 
them into the air. He invented the 


rip panel and once, when several thou- 
sand feet in air, he pulled the panel 
wide apart, collapsing his _ balloon, 


which, sagging in the net, acted as a 
parachute and brought him safely 
down. 


Then there was the first North Pole 
attempt, made by Captain Nadar, a 
Paris photographer. In 1863 he had 
constructed to his order the most 
colossal balloon ever seen, the Géant, 
with a small house of wicker-work mer 


a basket, thirteen feet square and se ELP NEED D 
en feet high. Nine passengers, in- 

Thousands of Government Positions paying 
traveling or stationary, 
Ex-service men get preference. 
Mr. Ozment, former Government Examiner, 
and Mr. Millspaugh, Member American Le- 
“coaching” the boys. Get their 
dope” at once. It will pay you—“nuff said.” 
' Write OZMENT-MILLSPAUGH, 1201 Arcade Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


cluding several women, were loaded 
into it at daylight one morning and 
away they sailed out of Paris, ‘bound 
for St. Petersburg, and thence across 
the Polar seas. 


The pilots were the Goddard broth- | * 


, famous for their aerial exploits. 


When Aviation Was the! } 
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C What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make 
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$3OQT wore 


A MONTH 
Information on how 


you can earn $300.00 or more a month 
will be sent to the first person in each 
locality who writes. Become our local 
distributor for a recognized household 
necessity in rural districts and small 
towns. Light, pleasant work. 


Men or Women, Full or Spare Time 


No money needed. A million dollar firm 
behind it. Write quick for particulars 
and state territory desired. 


M.O, JOHNSON, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





FORD Owners 
Look Heve/, 
2 Every Ford owner looks 
when you show him, with 
this convincing Visible 
se Demonstrator, how a 


—O—' NEW-RODE 


WATER PUMP FOR FORDS 


forces a big stream of water so fast it ends eae 
prevents freezing, makes engine work better, saves 
uces repairs. ur men are making 
BIG MONEY equi pein: ay | cars with these fast sell- 
$5. Put on ina few minutes. 
Get agency, aw ve Bom car, Oe ith he draw make 


quick sales for cash. Keep big share for your work. Exclu- 
sive territory. Good men wanted wy Write now. 


6 North 8th Street 
VULCAN SPRING CO. * ty} 
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$100- 
open yearly. 


gion, are now 


$300 monthly, 





ANTED- “RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$1600 to $2300 Year. Men, 18 up 
Every second week off—full pay. Exservice men get pref- 
erence. Write IMMEDIATELY for free list of Government 
positions now open to men and free sample coaching lessons. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. A190 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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‘Protect your gums and 
save your teeth 


UST as a ship 
needs the clos- 
est attention 
under the water- 
line, so do the teeth 
under the gumceline. 
IF the gums shrink 
from the tooth-base, 
serious dangers result. 
The teeth are weak- 
ened. They are loos- 
ened. They areexposed 
to tooth-base decay. The 
gums themselves tender 
up. They form sacs 
which become the door- 
ways of organic disease 
for the whole system. 
They disfigure the 
mouth in proportion as 
they recede. 

Forhan’s prevents this 
gum-decay called Pyor- 
rhea, which attacks 


os peo 
ple over forty. 





tooth-brush time to pre- 


i Bdorkan is, serve gum health and 







i} tooth wholesomeness. 
i Tender gum spots are 
1 corrected. The gum- 
tissues are hardened 
ii] and vigored to support 
sound, unloosened 
teeth. 

| Forhan’s is used asa 
i dentifrice, though no 


New YORK CITY 
i} = SPECIALIST IN 
i} DISEASES OF THE MOUTH 
PREPARED FOR rue 
PRESCRIPTION ar THE H 


‘peculiar gum- tissue 
‘DENTAL PROFESSION | 


} action. 
already set in, start 


: If gum shrinkage has 
a {using Forhan’s and 
i consult a dentist im- 
I a “ |\}\ mediately for special 
| treatment. 


| In 35¢ and 60c 












tubes at all drug- 
gs in the United 


tates. 








Formula of 
R.J.Forhan,D.D.S. 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 





Forhan’s, Ltd, 
Montreal 
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‘These are al! we have left 
of oe of genuine import- 
ampiere field glasses 

bought when the French 
rate of exchange was low- 
est. “Champiere” always 
guarantees optical and 
mechanical perfection. 

See distant objects as though they were near you. 
Wonderful at prize fights, bal] games, boat races, horse 
races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto trips. An ideal 
gift. This splendid glass has 8 lenses, of finest optical 
glass over 1% inches in diameter. Wonderful light gath- 
ering power and sharp definition. Middle bar graduated 
from 1 to 12 for quick reference. 

Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses Selling 

Under $30.00 
Only 4 3-8 inches high closed, 61-2 inches extended. Great range. 
A good compass is attached to top bar. Tubes engraved. “‘High 
Power Aviator’s Glass,"’ or ‘‘Army Long Range.'’ Each instru- 
ment equipped with neck-strap loops and supplied with handsome 
case and straps. A wonderful bargain. Only 500 more at $7.95. 
Order direct from this ad. Money back if not satis: 
FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 
The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. Telescopes for sport, 
observatiou, target shooting, etc. 
Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 

DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 231, Elmira, N. Y- 
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One of them had once taken aloft a 
passenger who proved to be a madman. 
In the air he had drawn a knife and 
commenced slashing the ropes which 
held the basket to the balloon. There 
was no stopping him until he had cut 
away half the supports and the occu- 
pants were in danger of being spilled 
out. Goddard had a bright idea. He 
opened a valve which released the hy- 
drogen gas in quantities sufficient to 
put the lunatic into a sound sleep. 
Then he landed safely. 

The Géant was first reported over 
Compiégne, seventy-eight miles from 
Paris. Soon afterward it had crossed 
the Belgian frontier. At midnight the 
mariners found themselves leaving 
Holland. Near Hanover the wind 
shifted and they set out for the North 
Sea. It was there that they lost their 
nerve. Somebody tossed out an an- 
chor, which caught a tree, uprooting 
it and taking it along until it broke 
away. Another anchor was thrown 
out, it lifted the roof off a house and 
struck a pole, broke and let the craft 
free to swing into a dense woods, 
where it literally ploughed through the 
branches of the trees, spilling out the 
occupants, breaking arms and legs and 
so injuring them that it was weeks 
before they could be sent back to 
Paris, though they received every at- 
tention at the hands of the Hanover- 
ians. 

The Germans themselves were evinc- 
ing considerable interest in aeronautics 
at this time. During the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1867, when a _ great captive 
balloon above the exhibition grounds 
afforded passengers a birdseye view of 
all Paris, the Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia, now the ex-Kaiser of Germany, 
was a constant patron, going aloft 
nearly every day during an extended 
visit. A fact little noted at the time 
was that different officers always ac- 
companied him as his aides. But this 
was remembered a few years later 
when, during the Franco-Prussian 
War, the Germans showed an unusual 
knowledge of Paris, her landmarks 


| and fortifications. 


During the siege of Paris seventy 
balloons were launched from the prin- 
cipal railway stations. Nearly three 
million letters were sent out by bal- 
loon post narrating the woes of the 
half-starved residents. The military 
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resorted to this means of forwarding 
dispatches, the messages often being 
written in letters so small they could 
not be read without a microscope. 

Gambetta, the French statesman, 
used a balloon named the Washington 
when he escaped. His friends feared 
to see him attempt such a flight, say- 
ing that he would be shot down by the 
Germans. They did try to shoot him 
down, but no direct hits were made 
and Gambetta got through safely. 

One of the favorite officers in the 
German army which laid siege to Paris 
was Count von Zeppelin, inventor of 
the rigid dirigible, who lived to see his 
ships play a part in the World War. 
Zeppelin had been a volunteer officer 
in the Union Army during our Civil 
War, and it was here that he made his 
first flights in captive balloons. Those 
flights inspired him to devise a rigid 
dirigible which could be _ controlled, 
and he was studying the problem dur- 
ing Germany’s war with France. Be- 
fore his ships were commondeered in 
the World War he had planned to 
make a Polar flight. 

Long before the siege of Paris in 
1870, however, men had been trying 
to get away from the balloon idea and 
to build airplanes that would fly at 
the control of their occupants. Inven- 
tors equipped boats and sailed the 
seven seas studying the flight of birds, 
while others, disguised as Arahs, lived 
for years in Africa trying to under- 
stand why it was that the great binds 
of the desert and tropical mountains 
eculd sustain their weight without ap- 
parent effort. But those who tried to 
imitate the birds failed as the others 
had failed generations before. 

Gradually it dawned upon the more 
intelligent enthusiasts that to fly one 
must have an engine to supply the mo- 
tive power. The first real advance in 
that theory was made by Henson, an 
Englishman. In 1843 he designed an 
airplane for which John Strongfellow 
was to supply a steam engine, then a 
new thing in itself. The records show 
that Strongfellow’s engine was more 
fitted for the task it was to attemot 
than was Henson’s apparatus. Need- 
less to say, it never flew. There were 
hundreds of similar attempts befare 
the Wright brothers on December 17, 
1903, actually flew in a power-driven 
airplane for the first time in history. 
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came the water ran a foot deep in the 
tents. So our skipper came wading 
down in rubber boots about Taps. ‘If 
any of you men have friends around 
the countryside you’d better go to ’em 
for the night,’ he said after one look 
at our Niagara. ‘I thought I was 
commanding a company but I guess 
it’s a ship.’ So we all headed for the 
high ground of New York except one 
lad from Mississippi who said he 
rather liked floating around a tent on 
a cot. It reminded him of the levees 
busting at home.” 

Our outfit too, as Henry neatly 
brought up, had occasional thrills to 
enliven the long and weary months of 
waiting in the training camp. One 
sunshiny morning the crack of a rifle 
brought us popping into the street. Up 
the railroad tracks that ran through 
our part of the premises a soldier in 


blue denim with a white “P” painted 
on his back was dodging rapidly while 
behind him, but far  outdistanced, 
rushed a stockade guard firing from 
the hip and correctly howling “Halt!” 
Inside of half a minute the sentinels 
at the adjoining warehouses had 
joined merrily in a general fusillade 
to which the fugitive paid not the 
slightest attention. He seemed a sin- 
gle-minded fellow and kept on up the 
tracks until he disappeared. 

As a dozen of us rocked along in 
pursuit we met a warehouse guard 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“Where’d he go?” we demanded 

“TI dunno,” he said, ejecting an ex- 
ploded shell. 

“Did you hit him?” we inquired. 

“Naw,” said the sturdy sentinel of 
the Q. M. “It just seemed a good 
chance to me to fire my gun once in 
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this war so I fired it. About ten feet 
over that guy’s head.” 

It was not until late that evening, 
I might say here, that the fugitive was 
captured attending a motion picture 
show in the artillery canteen. 

They were useful young men, as I 
remember, those stockade prisoners 
who were sent out with armed order- 
lies to labor about various company 
streets until such time as they should 
be restored to good standing. I recall 
the afternoon when Henry and I were 
submerged in bunk fatigue and re- 
ceived sudden word that a friend of 
ours from the old home town wanted 
to see us. 

“Tell him to come up here,” we sug- 
gested from the canvas. 

“He can’t,” said our informant. “A 
bird with a gun is standing over him.” 

So I went down to the foot of the 
street and found the home-town com- 
rade engineering a pick with the 
stockade gang. He seemed happy, 
though busy, and winked at me. The 
guard was willing that he be detached 
from the rest and put to hard work 
elsewhere in the street. He was. The 
rest of the afternoon he passed com- 
fortably on the bunk next to Henry, 
rolling himself cigarettes and passing 
out the latest news from the old vil- 
lage. 

He was doing a fairly long bit back 
of the barbed wire. It had all come 
about through his tucking his rifle 
away out of the wet under the stack of 
lumber he was sitting on one rainy 
night of guard duty when slumber 
overtook him. 

“When I woke up,” he explained, 
“there was the O. D. coming along and 
I couldn’t find the old rifle. It was 
raining to beat Sam Hill and the O. D. 
was sloshing by about twenty yards 
away so I just went through the right 
motions and came to Present Arms as 
nice as could be with nothing but air 
in my hands. I’d have gotten away 
with it too if a piece of lightning 
hadn’t lit up the landscape. The O. D. 
stepped over to me, finding me calm. 
‘Well, well,’ he said pleasantly, ‘here’s 
a young man with plenty of imagina- 
tion. Suppose you just call the cor- 
poral of the guard and imagine you’re 
under arrest.’ That stockade’s not so 
bad if you love to work hard all day.” 

Much the same genial outlook on 
life, I recall, was exhibited by the de- 
tail on the ration truck which I hopped 
one muddy afternoon of that long 
French billeting winter to assist me 
over the kilometers to the home vil- 
lage. They were red-faced, likable 
young men who welcomed me to a seat 
on the heap of boxes, cans and sacks 
with which the camion was filled. 

“Chew tobacco, buddy?” opened up 
the head of the detail as we resumed 
bumping over the ruts. “Help your- 
self to a few sticks if you do. They’re 
right there under your feet.” 

Not being a devotee of eating to- 
bacco I declined the invitation. There 
were no hard feelings about it. Not 
long thereafter we struck a village 
and from the doorway of a billet two 
soldiers ran out and gleefully hailed 
us. They were met with a shower of 
——es sticks, cans of milk and can- 

es. 

“Sure,” said my comrade on the pile 
beside me. “We remember all our 
friends as we go along.” 

At the next village a couple of sides 


of bacon flew forth, accompanied by a 
hatful of potatoes and a few cartons 
of cigarettes. The third village saw 
our truck, for auld acquaintance sake, 
disgorging a sack of coffee and a dozen 
cans of jam. Around the sixth village | 
I alighted with thanks for the lift and 
watched the truck career on over the | 


hill with ten kilometers still to go be- | Ne 


fore it arrived at its destination. To} 
this day I wonder if the doughboys in | 
the particular village for which it was 
bound ate that week. Everybody else 
along the route certainly did. 

I had been that afternoon to renew 
acquaintance with the French system 
of bathing, something I don’t think I 
ever became quite used to. Our divi- 
sion had its headquarters in a quaint 
old watering place toward which a 
steady stream of troops kept pouring 
on passes throughout the winter. I 
imagine the little city had been quite 
a place in its day before the war and 
I hear that right now its bathing es- 
tablishment is going full blast again 
but it rather fell off during our stay. 

I bought my bath ticket and slid into | 
the tub room on my first visit, I re- 
call, whereupon an aged dame wan- 
dered in with a monkey wrench and 
in some mysterious way turned on 
the water. That was all right but, 
after I had finished, the flood kept on 
gurgling into the tub, overfl.wed it 
and plashed merrily out under the 
door into the corridor. Madame the 
monkey-wrench handler, put her head 
in after five minutes of loud shouting 
to find me fully dressed and standing 
on a chair about which swirled many | 
inches of water. | 

“Ah, monsieur,” she observed calm- | 
ly. “You have the bath finished?” | 
Methodically she splashed through the 
deluge and turned it off with her bar, 
leaving me stranded on the chair un- 
til the cataract receded. If I had had 
a dove handy that time I would have 
sent it forth to look for dry land. 














| 
uT the most cheering of the remin- | 
iscences of Henry and myself as | 
we leaned against the wall of the mo- 
tion picture palace’s foyer in the lee 
of the glittering functionary had not 
to do with the baths of France. They 
concerned rather the odd and thrifty 
peasantry who took the soldats Amer- 
icains to their bosoms and hearths. In 
one family with which Henry and I 
and a certain genial corporal were 
domiciled all members rose at the first 
faint tinge of dawn and rushed out to 
the fields, returning only at nightfall. 
Jacques, the head of the house but re- 
cently demobilized from the cavalry, 
and Madame were simple souls whose 
lives appeared to be devoted to the 
most intense labor to keep the wolf 
away from the door-mat. Their cot- 
tage was humble, their meals though 
plentiful were of the piainest. Henry 
and I and the corporal often pitied 
them as poor, trodden slaves of the 
soil, winning a few scant sous by 
hours of terrific toil. 

And then, into the hands of the cor- 
poral came a nice, crisp thousand- 
frane note. He said that he got it} 
from home, but inasmuch as we}! 
shrewdly suspected that he had no | 
home other than the garage he worked | 
in before the war, it was considered | 
possible that a number of naturals in | 
connection with a visit to a neighbor- | 
ing battalion after pay-day might have | 
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BROADWAYS 
LATEST SONGS 
AND DANCES 







June Nights 

Copenhagen 

I Wonder What's 
Become of Sally 

I Want to Be Happy 


Prince of Wails 

Vocals 
Charlie My Boy Follow the Swallow 
Put Away a Little Ray of Golden Sunshine 


Go Long Mule How Do You Do 
Waltzes 
Dreamer of Dreams All Alone 
Honest and Truly I'm Smiling Thru 
My Tears 


Here they are! The 16 song and dance suc 
cesses of | a New : vere is hi i 
whistling ing to these pieces. We 
offer you—all 160 modes only $2.98 on 
eight 10-inch,double-faced guaranteed rec- 
ords. Playthemonany phonograph. Eachree- 
ord beautifully rendered by famous orchestras. 
Send No Money’ !<s\°0! supose 
records for rodays in your own home. See how won- 
derful they are. Noteclearness, beauty and volumeof 
tone. Only give postman $2.98 plus a few cents deliv- 
ery charges. If not entirely ple |, return 

and we'll refund money and pay postage BOTH 
WAYS without question. Low price is possible 
manufacturing in sets and selling direct to thi 

of users. Don’t wait. Mail coupon below or postal. — 


Coeperstive Record Co., Dept. 22. 
RT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


Send me on 10 days trial, 16 Fox Trots, Songs 
and Waltzes on 8 doubie-face, 10-inch records, fs 
santeed equa = than Tey! ey mee will 
Spay tman o 2.98, p! lelivery charges on ar- 
id Witenes this is not a purchase. If cecordsdon't 
Sentirely please me, I will return them within 10 days 
and you will refund my money without question. 
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PATENTS 


Write for my free Guide Books “How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “Invention and In- 
dustry” and “Record of Invention” blank 
before disclosing inventions. Send model or 
sketch of your invention for instructions. 
Promptness assured. No charge for above 
information. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Lawyer, 1925 Security Bank Build- 
ing, directly across street from Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C.—Adv. 
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Takes the Fight 
out of the 
Stiffest Beard 


Barbasol is the World’s 
Champion beard tamer. 
Just spread it through 
the stubble and shave. 
No brush. No rub-in. 
No after-smart. Try 


Barbasol—3 times—ac- 
cording to directions. 
35c and 65c tubes. 






aS Barbasol 


- Co. 
- ‘Redtenapelle 
¢ Ind. 







* Please mail me 
your Free Trial 
Tube of Barbasol. 





v4 Name... 


* Address Sniialisabitacan 
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For Modern Shaving & 
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INVENTORS ©": 








know and - e cd 
ertain simple 


but vital facts before applying for "Pa tents. Our | 
boo atent-Sensc gives these facts; sent free. 
Write 


Lacey & Lacey, 643 F St., Wash., D. C. 
Estab. 1869 


Numerous Legionnaire References 


™ Deformities 
of the Back 


» Thousands of 
4}, Remarkable Cases 
1 An old lady, 72 years of 





24 age, who suffered for many 

aa years and was absolutely 

i helpless, found relief. A 

at 3man who was helpless, un- 
é ¥ able to rise from his chair, 
was riding horseback and 
playing tennis within a 

vear. A little child, para- 

lyzed, was playing about 

the house after wearing a 


Philo Burt Appliance three 


eee successfully treated more 


weeks. W. e 
than 50,000 cases the past 20 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is—how_ 4 
different from the old ‘es 
torturous plaster, leath- 
er or steel jacket. 
Every sufferer with a weakened 
or deformed spine owesitto him- 
self to investigate thoroughly. 
Price within reach of all. 
Send For Our Free Book. 
If you will describe the caseit 
will aid usin giving you definite 
information at once. 
PHILO BURT MFG.CO. 
82-1 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, W. Y. 
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|had something to do with it. But 
there it was, crinkling and clean. 

“Watch me make ’em suffer from 
heart failure,” he announced with a 
large wink as we sat about the fire 
with Jacques and Madame. “I bet 
they don’t know a thing like this ex- 
ists.” Quite casually he produced the 
note and held it under Jacques’ nose. 
“Change this bit of paper for me?” he 
suggested blandly. 

We looked to see Jacques’ eyes pop 
forth from his head. We also looked 
to see Madame throw a fit. Instead 
Jacques took the bill between his fin- 
gers. 

“Mais certainment, monsieur,” he 
said courteously, passing it on to the 
ae who clattered from the room in 





her sabots. For some minutes there- 
after we heard her moving about up- 
stairs. When she came down she had 
in her hands two small jars and a 
package covered with a dusty cloth. 
In front of Henry, the corporal and 
myself she began to draw out bank- 
notes and handfuls of silver, slowly 
but surely. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “but it is not 
quite enough,” and vanished again. 
This time, I think, she went out into 
the cowshed. Placidly she trotted back 
with a crockery pot brimming with 
more Gallic currency. The corporal 
saw his thousand-frane note gathered 
up and stuffed away in an old sock and 
shoved into a jar where it had plenty 
of companions of lesser importance. 

“IT quit,” he said. “They keep 
enovgh coin in this house to stave off 
a bank failure. I think they sleep on 
it and feed the goat with it.” 

Maybe tney did. Certainly they 
didn’t seem to buy new clothes or fliv- 








vers with their home deposits in la 
belle France. I recall a French 
liaison officer pointing out to me an 
aged villager engaged in pitchforking 
a load of hay into his tumbledown 
stone barn. 

“He knows your Amerique,” he ob- 
served. “Long, long was he chef 
there”—naming a restaurant famous 
from Coast to Coast. Now he has 





made his money and he return home 
to his village. He is worth—ah—four, 
five hundred thousand francs.” I 
I only wondered why 
he didn’t set himself up to a new 
instead of using one that 
was mended with wire. 

Yes, there were times when life was 
quite charmingly informal and en 
famille overseas, but there were also 
occasions that I recall when we had to 
shave our chins, stiffen up our spines, 
draw in our tum-tums and stand at 
attention. Who doesn’t remember the 
rumors and rumors of rumors that the 
division commander, Corps C-in-C or 
Pershing himself was to inspect the 
outfit? The announcement today that 
the president of the company is com- 
ing through the buiiding fails to create 
one-fourth the furore. The president 
| of a business can’t order you to a cell 
for six months for not having a but- 
ton on your coat. 

As the natural result of listening to 
| fifty- -seven varieties of rumors that a 
| big chief was coming the first real visit 
| of celebrity took us on the flank. The 
sergeant came storming in with his 
inevitable: 

“Snap into it quick. Belts and 
rifles. The Corps General’s blown into 
brigade headquarters and we’re the 
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only outfit in the blasted village. We’ve 
got to line up in the courtyard in ten 
minutes.” 

Like firemen we leaped for the 
stairs, buttoning and buckling as we 
ran, also wiping frantically at our 
firearms with our personal handker- 
chiefs. There was no time to take the 
dignified but long way by the main 
street. We had to cut across fields and 
yards, resembling a stricken army in 
rout. The line was already forming, 
martial and clean-looking, in the court 
as the last half-dozen of us came clat- 
tering along a plank over the ditch 
that bounded the headquarters prem- 
ises. 

“Hurry, boys, hurry!” shouted the 
sarge. “He’s in the hall coming out.” 
At that moment, of course, the plank 
gave way, dropping all six of us into 
the mud. The sarge gave one glance 
of utter horror at his caked and drip- 
ping soldiers. There was a stir and 
flurry about the door of brigade head- 
quarters. It is amazing how rapidly 


the mind can work when it has to. The 
sarge’s did. 

“Stay there!” he shouted. “Keep 
under water, you birds!” 


So there we cowered in the mud of 
the ditch while the Corps C-in-C took 
the salute of the sarge and his closed- 
up ranks. We talked over his nimble 
wit that saved us from Giévres or the 
firing squad for a full week thereafter. 

“Do I remember that?” inquired 
Henry at this point of our reminis- 
cences. “T’ll tell the world I do. The 
wife here’s always been curious as to 
where T got all my experience at dry- 
ing dis thes. I guess we washed and 
dried everything around the rolling 


kitchen for some time afterward, 
didn’t we?” : 
“We did,” I said. The general with 


the plush rope now let it down as a 
flood of patrons came surging out of 
the temple of the motion picture. We 
were carried into the precincts of cel- 
luloid romance on the very first wave 
of the offensive. 
“Well,” said Henry, 
our objective of three seats, “we only 
had to wait forty minutes. I guess 
that isn’t much of a strain on a cou- 
ple of old-timers. D’you know,” he 
added embarrassedly, “I was so deep 
in remembering the old stuff I came 
pretty near saluting that uniformed 
gink with the rope when we marched 
b ’ ” 
ey ou’ve got nothing on me, Henry,” 
I confessed, while the first flicker be- 
gan on the screen. “I actually did.” 


as we attained 





wrt does your post do when your 
old post adjutant unshoulders his 
heavy load of Legion duties and turns his 
job over toanew man? Does it simply 
give him a rising vote of thanks or hand 
him an engrossed resolution? Or does it 
give him some little memento which he 

may carry with him always as a testi- 
monial of how much you really appreciate 
the work he did? The Emblem Division 
at Nationai Headquarters can send on 
short notice a gold past adjutant’s badge, 
a watch charm or a ring, or—if your post 
is opulent—a gold watch. Any one of 
these is an ideal remembrance. All are 
suitably inscribed. Send for a circular 
showing photographs of all these gifts. 
Write the Emblem Division, National 
Headquarters, The American Legion, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 
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They Put the Thrills Into 
Your Movies 


By GEORGE C. HENDERSON 


OWN in Hollywood they call 
them the suicide gang. 
For a brief moment they 
flicker across the motion pic- 
ture screen in heart-stirring action and 
then vanish. 

They are not motion picture actors, 
yet they act their parts before the 
| clicking shutters of movie cameras. 
| Stars gladly step aside to give them 
| their places. “Lens hogs” retire grace- 
fully that they may take the center of 
the stage. 

When others fail, the suicide gang 
steps into the breach. Its nondescript 
members, a dare-devil gang of volun- 
teers, generally poverty-stricken and 
out-at-the-heel, are always hanging on 
the outskirts of the Hollywood motion 
picture colony, waiting like strong-mus- 
cled wolves to spring out and grab the 
first offering thrown to them by om- 
nipotent casting directors. 

Hail to the suicide gang, the stunt 

actors of the movies! They are not 
actors, because they are only “extras,” 
hired for from $1 to $10 a day to drive 
motorcycles off piers, dive from six- 
| teen-story buildings into nets, to swim 
| rapids, fall off galloping horses and for 
| such other light recreation. 
The man who does the dangerous 
work to save the necks of cinema idols 
is called a suicide gangster, just as an 
extra with long hair is nicknamed 
“airedale.” Extras are listed in vari- 
| ous classifications according to the pay 
| they receive. There are $1 extras, $3 
extras, $5 a day extras and those who 
receive $10 a day for extra-hazardous 
tasks. Wallowing in the mud, for in- 
stance, is worth $5 a day. Jumping 
out of an airplane should rate $10. 
Being run down by horses or leaping 
from bridges into water yields $1 or 
perhaps $3. 

Yet, while the suicide gangster actu- 
ally appears in the movies, no one ever 
sees him on the screen to recognize 
him. If a figure comes dancing across 
the silver sheet at your favorite movie 
palace and suddenly twitches a don- 
key’s tail, the twitcher isn’t the star 
actor he seems to be. No, sir, some 
less costly piece of human bric-a-brac 
functions for him at the crucial mo- 
ment. The suicide gangster steps into 
the breach. He is dressed just like the 
star. You couldn’t tell the difference. 
| Neither could the donkey. But the 
star could, and so could the director 
and the cashier. (Twitching a don- 
key’s tail at standard rates is valued 
at only $1 a day.) 

You see, that’s what the suicide gang 
is for, to furnish devotees on the shrine 
of heroism so that the curly locks, the 
marcel waves, the plucked eyebrows 
|and the creased trousers of cinema 
| heroes may come out of desperate en- 
counters intact. 
| If a movie heroine were scheduled to 
| jump over an embankment into a boat 
}on the back of a horse, a man about 
her size dressed in woman’s clothing 
would take the jump for her. He might 
be a $3 a day extra flattered into doing 





| 





the stunt for the “wonderful oppor- 
tunity,” or if he were a wise guy he 
would receive $5 a day while on loca- 
tion. 

There is no dearth of men who figure 
their lives are worth from $1 to $10 a 
day and who are ready to die by the 
dozen to save the silk-clad limbs and 
pretty faces of stardom. They com- 
pose the suicide gang. 

Besides the inherent danger of their 
calling, the suicide gangsters have to 
fight annihilation at the hands of their 
own kind. This seems like a strange 


statement. But those who doubt it 
have never heard of movie crazy 
people. 

Movie crazy extras are those who 


run amuck while in a picture and at- 
tack their comrades right and left out 
of pure over-zealousness. Some are 
duped or inspired with the idea that 
if they wallop somebody they will make 
themselves popular with the director. 
Others are mentally unbalanced and 
under the stress of emotion give way 
to their passions. 

An extra man in describing movie 
crazy men said: 

“We were taking a boat scene in 
which I, as a member of the loyal crew, 
was supposed to be tied up by pirates. 
I knew that they were going to tie me 
and drop me into the hold, but I wasn’t 
prepared when some one cracked me 
on the side of the head with a wallop 
that knocked me nutty and then threw 
me, hog-tied; on top of another fellow 
into the hold, with no mattress below 
to break the fall. 

“T’ve known cases where the director 
deliberately put up a job on extra men. 
This happened in a train yard picture. 
They hired a bunch of us as a mob. 
Ve were supposed to rush the gates 
and resist a bunch of pseudo policemen 
with sawed-off shotguns. 

“That was all right, but when we 
busted through the gates there was an 
engine with a fire hose that they turned 
on us. I made for cover and didn’t 
get hit that time. When we lined up 
for our pay I noticed that the casting 
director was standing looking at each 
man who passed the window and say- 
ing ‘wet’ and ‘dry.’ The wet ones got 
$2 and the dry only $1. I sprinkled 
water from a drinking faucet over my 
hat and clothes, so that I passed as wet 
and got the $2.” 

One way in which the director can 
dupe the $3 man into staging a fight 
that would cost him $i0 otherwise is 
by flattery. 

He will say to some ham, “That last 
stuff you did was wonderful. You’re 
going to make good. Now do you see 
that guy over there? Go over and 
slam him in the eye. We want to see 
just how you can act.” The $3 man 
will stage a $10 fight then and there. 

In mob scenes the movie crazy 
people will bludgeon other actors or 
run them down with horses or auto- 
mobiles. The taking of a picture is al- 
ways accompanied by a list of injured. 
Generally the injuries are slight, and 
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one has to be dead seven days, any- | 
| how, before he can collect compensa- | 
| tion. 
| In one play the director wanted men 
| to fight in the mud. He couldn’t get | 
| his $1 and $3 a day men to go into} 
the mess, as they figured they would | 
{ruin clothing worth more than that. | 
So he said to one of the lunatics, “Go 
over and push that fellow in. We'll 
back you up. Go on over and push 
him in and then beat it.” Well, the! 
fellow did as requested, and pretty | 
| soon there was a general mélée with 
all the poor devils wallowing in the | 
mud. 
It is as much as a man’s life is worth | 
to get into a bunch of lancers on horse- | 
back. They may run him through or | 
ride him down if he falls. They are} 
movie crazy. It is not in their schedule | 
to do these things. The average di-| 
rector doesn’t ask it. The extras | 
simply go mad. 
Not long ago I encountered a typical | 
suicide gangster enveloped in a big} 
white apron, working with his father 
|in their bakery. Since then he has} 
returned to suicide-ganging, but that | 
is beside the point. 
With his hands covered with dough 
this bird didn’t look like the substitute 


star in the big dog picture, “The Si-| 


lent Call,” who fell fifty feet into ice- 
cold water before the clicking cameras | 
and who was nearly strangled to death 
by Strongheart. 

“Of course you understand I’m not 
a movie actor. I’m an extra,” was the 
first thing he said. “I’ve run _ the| 
gamut, from $1 a day to $10, with a 
bonus of $25 thrown in for a good 
neck-breaking stunt. 

“T’m so accustomed to hanging over 
a cliff clinging on to nothing but the | 
climate with my finger-nails that this | 
business life gets my Angora. Some- | 
times, when I am making biscuits, I 
get lonesome for somebody to kick me 
around. 

“T was standing on Second street in 
Los Angeles when a guy in a silk shirt 
came out of a dump and said to me: 
‘Say, can you swim?’ 

“T told him sure I could swim, and 
he asked me if I would mind doing a 

all of fifty feet for $25 and $7.50 a 
day for the time put in. 

“Where do I fall, what do I fall off 
of, and what do I fall into?” I asked 
him. 

“He then explained that I would fall 
from a cliff fifty feet into water and 
then swim off up a creek, fighting with 
a dog. 

“To I have anything under me when 
I fall?’ I asked him. ‘Sure,’ he said. 
‘You have ten feet of water under | 
you.’ ‘All right,’ I told him. ‘Bring 
on the cliff.’ 

“*Come back at four o’clock,’ he or- 
dered, and I was hired. 

“When you really want to dive fifty 
| feet off a cliff you’d be surprised how 
difficult it is to get an appropriate cliff 
|to tumble from. First we went to 
| Sonora to an old lime pit at the foot 
|of the Sierras. There were no sheer 











|sheep that had anthrax had been 
driven through the water. It would 
be curtains for a white man to get that 
anthrax. 

“A forest ranger informed us, how- 
ever, that at Douglas Lake we could 
jump off cliffs right into deep water 
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| Douglas that we hied ourselves. I 
never saw so many rattlesnakes in my 
| life. They say up there that the rat- 
|tlesnakes are so friendly that the 
babies play with their rattles. 
“There were plenty of sheer drops, 
but the water rushed through the spill- 

way of the dam so fast that it would 
have sucked even a member of the 
| suicide gang down the rapids. 
| “It was just by accident that I lo- 

cated the cliff from which I feil in the 
| dog picture just back of our camp 
where we had been for three days. It 
filled the bill in every particular. 
| “The man for whom I was to double 
| was supposed to be fighting off the 
|dog, Strongheart. Strongheart drove 
him back toward the cliff as far 
as the director thought proper and safe 
for a star and then I took his place. 

“First I had to go through the fight 
with the dog three times on the cliff, 
sometimes so near the edge that I 
might have gone over. The first time 
this fight was staged, Strongheart tore 
the sleeves out of my shirt. The second 
time they shot the fight he ripped out 
the front, and during the last mélée he 
| tore the rest of the garment to shreds. 

“There was a big crowd of country 
folk down there to watch the stunt. 
Some of them had never seen a motion 
| picture in their lives, and at intervals 
in my rough and tumble with the dog 
I could glimpse the gaping mouths and 
staring eyes of these good people. 

“In making the fall I had to hang 
on to the cliff with my fingers and 
appear to defy the dog before I tumbled 
back into the ice-cold current. In order 
to get Strongheart in the right humor 
while I was getting ready to drop, I 
slapped his ears and spat in his face. 
You never in your life saw a dog so 
badly insulted. 

“All the cameras were ready to shoot 
from various angles. The director had 
sent some of the cameramen into the 
stream, but the water was so cold it al- 
most froze their feet and they wouldn’t 
stay there. 

“As the time for the fall came, the 
director raised his hand and asked all 
the spectators to stand back and not 
make any noise that might attract the 
dog’s attention. 

“When the dog sprang at me after 
I had soundly boxed his ears, I let go 
of the cliff and shot backward through 
space. I hit the water nicely in a back- 
ward dive. It was ice cold. In a few 
minutes I was numb. 

“They fished me out of that mountain 
stream, wrapped me up in blankets and 
gave me stimulant. I knew I would 
have to repeat. All scenes have to be 
taken twice, sometimes more. 

“Incidentally, I might say that when 
you fight with Strongheart you’ve got 
| to play dog. When the director shouts 
‘Action! camera!’ Strongheart is ready 
and you’d better be ready to meet him 
right away. 

“For the second drop I was let down 
to within twenty feet of the water, 
where I got a good foothold on the at- 
mosphere and a handgrip on the cli- 
| mate and awaited the cry of ‘Action! 
camera!’ that would tell me to execute 
the parabola. In this blind drop I 
| misjudged my distance and landed on 
| some rocks on my shoulder, bruising 
| the flesh considerably. 
| “Was I through with the ice water 
+ wimming then? I should say not. 

After I had warmed up a bit they in- 
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formed me that I would have to stage 
a fight with Strongheart in the whirl- 
ing, icy current. 

“They lined the bank with men all 
instructed to pull the dog out at any 
cost. Strongheart is worth $11,000. 
Nobody said anything about pulling me 
out. 

“In this scene the dog was to get 
me by the back of the neck, and so I 
had to have: my collar sewed up, seeing 
that Strongheart had ripped it open on 
the cliff. 

“We told the woman to sew it with 
one thread so that it would barely hold. 
Instead, she did a good job on it and 
her expert work nearly cost me my life. 

“Four times I had to go into the 
rapids with the dog, because the cur- 
rent carried him away from me. At 
the fourth trial we made connections 
and the dog began his play to drown 
me. He grabbed me by the collar, as 
he had been trained to do. But instead 
of the collar breaking open as sched- 
uled, it held and choked me. The 
frigid, benumbing water, the dog’s 
body pushing me beneath the surface 
and the choking drag at my neck 
drained all my strength. I found 
things turning black. 

“When I became partly conscious I 
imagined that some one was pulling my 
head out of the socket on an elastic 
neck and allowing it to fly back in 
place again. In reality, they were giv- 
ing me a neck massage. I was lying 
on blankets in a warm tent. 

“T expected to hear someone say, 
‘Just one more dive,’ but it did not 
come, and my rough work was indeed 
over. 

“Stunt acting is all right, but I’m 
longing to try “something bigger. No- 
body likes to be treated as if he had 
been raised on raw meat. Since I was 
a kid, my associates have regarded me 
as the kind of person that would bite 
tenpenny nails in two and run up 
against the raw edge of a_ cross-cut 
saw just for excitement. They never 
gave me a chance to love anybody. 

“A good, steady movie extra now- 
adays may count on $3 a day. Out of 
his $3 a day the extra must pay 
twenty cents to the service bureau for 
his job, twelve cents carfare, buy his 
meals and furnish his costume. Sup- 
plying your own costume and make-up 
kit costs money. I have gone around 
to second-hand joints looking for a 
costume for days. When they spotted 
me for an actor they put the price up 
above the value of the new article. 

“When a girl goes up against the 
moving picture game, she is bucking a 
hard proposition. Flappers have an 
idea that they can go to Los Angeles 
and see Cecil de Mille or any of the 
other big fellows when they desire. 
Chances are they never get a look in 
on the casting directors. You can’t 
break in on a big casting director in 
Hollywood with a sack of dynamite. 

“There are so-called service bureaus 
which charge you a fee and which keep 
you hanging around awaiting a call 
that never comes. And the girl that is 
most amenable to reason is the favorite 
with the service bureau director. 

“When foolish people quit storm- 
ing the moving picture studios begging 
for a chance to work for nothing and 
trying tc thrust their untalented mugs 
before the camera lens, the game will 
settle down to the same status as any 
other business.” 
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“DE LUXE” 


COAST 
To 


SEND NO MONEY 


RUSH NAME AND ADDRESS 
TODAY FOR PROPOSITION 








Live young men wanted in every town to own, operate and 
take orders for this big 5 tube De Luxe Coast to Coast Neutro- 
dyne set. Genuine licensed Hazeltine parts. synchronized and 
matched. Loud, clear, powerful. Delicate tuni Complete as- 
sembly retails only $39.49. Special discounts to those who want 
to act as demoastrators. Liberal financial arrangements. Thou- 
sands sold. 





WHAT THIS KIT CONSISTS OF 
1 Drilled Mahoganite Panel, 
polished mahogany effect, 
engraved in gold. 
3 Four - inch Mahoganite 
Dials, gold engraved. 
2 Gold Plated Jacks. 
83 Genuine Hazeltine Neutro- 1 


2 Genuine Premier Hegehog 
Audio Transformers. 





reshman Grid Con- 


denser. 
Tubular Glass Grid Leak. 


formers mounted on the fa- 1 Set Engraved Binding 
mous Brunswick Low Loss Posts. 

Condenser. Positively the 1 .002 Micon Condenser. 
only Neutrodyne Kit in- 1 .006 Micon ¢ nder . 





old Plated Fi tL 
Switch. La ks set wh nn it 
in use. 
Full size specia panel-base in- 
struction sheet, giving as- 
sembly, wiring and neutral- 
izing instructions. 


BUILDING KIT COMPLETE 
39.49 


cluding them. 

2 Hazeltine Neutrodons. 

5 Heavy Bakelite Sockets. 

1 6-Ohm Rheostat with gold 
plated knob to match 
panel. 

1 30-Ohm Rheostat with gold 
plated knob to match 
panel. 


Send no money to get this wonderful 5 tube Neutrodyne Kit. 
Justsend name and address and pay postman on arrival. Writ- 
ten money-back guarantee with each kit. Be first in your town. | | 
Write today for kit and plan. Send for our new catalog on | 
other sets and parts. 


THE RADIO SHACK, America’s Largest Radio Dealers 
Dept. A-223, 55 Vesey Street, WEW YORK, W. Y. 











SHO0 FLY PLANT 





Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


$@ It is said dies will not stay in a 
Toom where it is grown, Very 
mysterious, but tests show such 
tobethecase. Blooms (60days 
from planting). Flowers sum- 

‘ > mer and winter. To introduce 
= our catalcg, we will give the 
mort PAZ Stove with an order for 


FLOWERS THAT 
DIE 









apan EVERLASTING Straw 
ower (NEVER FADES) will 
keepindefinitely after being 
cut. It isanornament when 
growin and_ especially ty 3 
prized for all kinds decora- \ aoe | 
tion ; for Vases in Winter it J 

cannot be beat (all mixedg 
colors). Both ee. of Seed 
by am} for 106 (coin) and 











2c postage. Grow Anywhere, 
NOVELTY SEED Co, DEPT 186, NORWALK, CONN 






























Buddies! Didyouno- 
tice those snappy, uD- 
to-date drum corps at 
| the St. Paul Conven- 
: tion? Chancesare most 
of them were equipped 
with the world-famous 
Ludwig drums. Any Le- 
gion Post can turn out a 
crack drum corps in a short time. 
Ourinstruction ook teisyounow. 
. ft free on request. We specialize in professional stree 
and accessories. Write for full information. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


The World's Largest Manufacturers of 
Percussion and Rhythmical Instruments 


1612 N. Lincoln St. Dept 1911 
Chicago, II. 











faged 38, 


| Minn. 
| Served in 


| Post, Churchville, N. Y. 


TAPS 











The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
picte, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 


JR., 
Killed in 
Served with 


Post, Fa- 
Dec. 19, 
Co., 35th 


Roger White 
auto accident, 
138th Amb. 


Davi BAacsy, 
Mo. 


Ww ALTER W. CARNELL, Hickman-Patterson 
Post, Waverly, Tenn. D. Dec. 6, aged 29. 

JoserpH Martin, Frank H. Huntsman Post, 
Reliance, S. D. D. May 29, aged 29. Served 
. S. S. New York. 

K. Messner, Fowler (Ind.) Post. D. 
5, aged 40. Served with 12th Co., C. A. 
C., Ft. Wadsworth, 

LIVINGSTON V. Rav — 
Post. D. in auto accident, 
construction quartermaster at Camp Hancock, 
Ga., and Camp Beauregard, Miss. 

Ernest SHANNON, Tangen Post, Fosston, 
Killed in auto accident, Dec. 1, aged 47. 
824th F. A. 

E. TAYLOR, 


Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Dec. 5. Major and 


Harvey C. Noone 
D. Nov. 8. Served in 


CLARENCE 


S. Navy. 

FRANK N. WHITTIER, George 
Brunswick, Me. D. Dec. 23, aged 63. Served 
as Major in command. Late Major command- 
ing post hospital, Portland, Me. 





PATRIOTIC QUIZ NO. 4 


l. What were the “Stalwarts’”? 


2. What descendants of Presi- 
dents of the United States have 
themselves become Presidents? 


3. What two States of the 
Union are most nearly of the same 
area? 

4. On what occasion did a 
group of Northern States consider 
military action separately from 
the Federal government? 


5. What member of a Cabinet 
was probably as well known as a 
poet as he was as a statesman? 


Answers next week. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEKS QUIZ 


1. General Grant wore the uniform 
of a private in the Union army, with 
the shoulder straps indicating his rank 
sewn on, when he accepted the sur- 
render of General Lee, April 9, 1865. 

2. Walt Whitman was dismissed by 
Secretary James Harlan from his posi- 
tion in the Interior Department on June || 
30, 1865, because his volume of poems, 
“Leaves of Grass,” was held to be | 
obscene. 

3. Georgia is the largest State east 
of the Mississippi. Its area is 59,265 || 
square miles. Florida, with an area of 
58,666 square miles, comes second. 

4. The Civil War was waged with- || 
out a formal declaration of war and 
concluded without a treaty of peace. 
The war began, according to subsequent 
Supreme Court decisions, on April 19, 
1861, on which day Great Britain and 
France issued proclamations of neu- 
trality. President Johnson’s proclama- 
tion of amnesty, the equivalent of a 
peace treaty, was published on May 29, 
865. 

5. President Cleveland was severely 
criticised by the Grand Army of the 
Republic for going fishing on Memorial 
Day. 











T. Files Post, | 
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Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole 
before pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white ointment 
made with oil of mustard. It has all 
the healing properties of the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster but none of the 
unpleasant features. 

Musterole is not messy to apply and 
does not blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffie take 
the little white jar of Musterole from 
the bathroom shelf and rub the oint- 
ment gently over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it penetrates 
the skin and goes right down to the 
seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Mustcrole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask forChildren’s Musterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


MUSTEROLE 


oT BL 


__ BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER _ 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your spare time 
making show cards for us. No canvassing or soliciting 
Weshow you how by our new simple method. Wesupply 
both men and women with work at home no matter 
where you live and pay you cash for all work completed 
each week. Full particulars and booklet FREE. 
Write TODAY. 


AMERICAN Sm SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
dams Building, Toronto, Canada 















FEADING profession- 
als, like Carroll Mar- 
tin, famous trombonist 
of Isham Jones’ Orches- 
tra choose Conn instru- 
ments because of Conn 
supremacy in tone, tune, 
mechanism and easy play- 
ing qualities. You'll get 
ahead faster with a Conn, 
socially or professionally 
—win new friends, make 
big money if you choose. 


Conn is the only maker of every instrument for 
band; saxophones, trombones, cornets, etc. Write 
now for Free Book “Success in Music and How to 
Win It,” by Sousa and other artists, and 

of Free Trial offer. Mention instrument. 


C.G.Conn,Ltd., 103 ConnBidg., Elkhart,Ind. 
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Bursts aud Duds 


for rial 


f 
Y 


Payment is made mat 
when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Add 
Three’s a Crowd 

[From the Palo Alto (Iowa) Reporter] 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Vanbute and wife 

of Custer, Oklahoma, are visiting friends 
and relatives in this vicinity. 


Too Suggestive 

Kriss: “So you felt uncanny while court- 

ing that little wii low i 
Kross: “You bet! 

her late husband right on the pi: 


She kept the ashes of 


ino, 


“Oh, that isn’t so terrible.’ 
“Maybe not. But I didn’t like the looks 
of the extra urn.” 


The Road to Popularity 
First Urchin: “What kind of a guy is 
that new kid?” 
Second Urchin: 
licked him.” 


“Oh, he’s all right. I 


Chance of a Lifetime 


The eighty-pound husband was the de- 
fendant and the two-hundred-pound wife 
was the plaintiff. 

“And why did you slap your wife’s face 
instead of helping her when the automobile 
knocked her down?” inquired the ju 

“Well, your honor,’ replied the diminu 
tive _busband, “opportunity knocks but 
once.” 





Preference 
Flipper: ‘Do believe in kissing 
promiscuously ?” : 
Flapper: “I should say not. The oid 
fashioned way is good enough for me.” 


Bootleg Ballads 


The moonshiners make from one mash 

A product more varied than hash; 
One run will supply 
Scotch, brandy and rye 

Which they rapidly turn 

* * * 

Stir it up, stir it up, moonshine man; 

Then distill it as fast as you can; 

Bottle it, seal it and label it “Rye,” 

And you’d be surprised at the people who 

buy. 


you 


into cash. 


—Dalnar Devening. 
WINE IN MUSEUM 
1,700 YEARS OLD 
[Headline in Decatur (Ill.), Daily-Revier} 
Betcha that’s pre-war stuff, buddy. 


Still a Chance 
Floyd: “Gosh, I hope Dorothy isn’t at 
home when I eall tonight.” 
Joseph: “What's the idea? 
Floyd: “I’ve made up my mind to ask 
her to marry me.” 


” 


Never Content 


The middle-aged spinster was in a ret- 
rospective mood. 
“Sometimes, 


married before I 


“T wish I had 
to have 


she sighed, 
was old enou; zh 


enough sense not to do it. 
Rapid Transit 
Mrs. Gossip: “I hear your husband got 


hurt purty bad the day he encountered the 
enr, 

Mrs. Tulips: “Yep, he got bruised consid- 
er’ble. He says he wouldn’t of fell if a 
durn lazy rabbit hadn’t of got in his way.” 


The Birth of Initiative 


Mrs. Peckwith: “Why don’t you show 
a little spunk? Every one laughs at you! 
Yon act like a whipped cur—can’t you do 


this department. 


rned only 


Ind. 


manuscript retu 
Weekly, Indianapolis, 


Unavailable 


ss American Legion 


without asking the world’s 
pardon first? Don’t try so hard to please 
a eave man!” 
Mr. Peckwith: 


as you want 


—he 


“All right, dear.” 


\ Poor Interpreter 

Poor Jim was very bashful, 
And he wished to marry Nell; 
He tried to say it with flowers, 


3ut the daisies wouldn’t tell. 
B. OC. RB. 


The Real Dope 


“It is the consensus of opinion—” be- 
gan old Pester Perkins. 

“Yeah,” interrupted Bald Dorsey, 
“there’s plenty of opinion but darned little 


consensus.” 
So Forgetful! 
“What are you tying that rope 


neck for?” 
I'll remember to hang my- 


Bing: 
around vour 

Bang: “So 
self.” 

One Consolation 

Mabel says her face is her fortune.” 

“She certainly is a lucky girl, never to 
have to pay any income tax.’ 


Nothing Doing 
Hogan: a fine lad ye 
A magnificent head an’ noble features. 
Could ye let me have a couple av dollars?” 
Grogan: “I could not. “Tis me wife’s 
bye be her first husband.” 


“ "Tis 


have there. 


New Version 
There was a young fellow named Frye 
Whose limit for speed was the sky. 


When a train he would pass 
He just stepped on the gas, 
And, strange as it seems—he got by! 
-R. D. L. 





STILT SKATING \ 


The old method is too tame 
for the modern generation 
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Deuced Bore 


Publicity Man (bursting excitedly iuto 
movie star’s dressing room): “I have a 
wonderful publicity stunt for you!” 

She (wearily) : “Oh, dear, I suppose you 
want me to marry again.” 


Appropriate 

Flossie of the Chorus: “Mazie played a 
mean trick on old bald-headed Doughbags 
when she agreed to marry him.” 

Dottie of the Same: “What’d she 
dearie 7” 

“He wanted to buy her a ‘hope chest’ 
and she absent-mindedly led him around tc 
the show-rooms of a burial casket com- 
pany. 


do, 


The Sheba’s Reply 


(As addressed to “The Sheik’s Recipe,” 
by George A. Wright, in the December 5th 
Issue, ) 

Listen, Sister! 

Don’t you let ‘em treat you rough; 

Seat “em to it—hard an’ gruff! 

Sock ‘em on the beezer to begin; \ 
Act just like the kick in white mule gin. 


Don’t wait for him to start the fight; 
Throw things when he heaves in sight. 
3e a digger—blow his money; 

Let him rave an’ call you honey. 
Then, just to recall you by, 
Lift him one swift in the eye. 
Do your stuff. 

Treat him rough! 


—HM. 2. 
Making It Easy 


North: “I thought you were going to 


move to a more expensive place.” 
West: “We were. But the landlord 
raised the rent on this one.” 


Technical Error 


_“Rose, my darling, you are the only 
girl I have ever loved.” 


“How sweet of you to say so! But my 


name is Ruth.” 
A Ruined Evening 
Wife: “Enjoy the opera, dear?” 


Husband: “No, I had a bad dream.” 


«e 




















